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Fast Passenger Locomotive for Pennsylvania Railroad. 


With this number of the Railroad Gazette are given four 
full-page engravings showing end views and cross-sections of 
this engine, of which an elevation and plan were published 
last week, and a perspective view the week before. 

The following comparative report of the performance of 
this engine, with another one (No. 724) of somewhat smaller 
dimensions will show that the new type, or ‘Class K” en-_ 
gines as they are designated onthe Pennsylvania Railroad, 
are working very successfully: 

No, 724 is an anthracite coal-burning engine of the Ameri- 
can type and of the following dimensions: 

CIE oo icc cccas ShskminescannSeeieenes ae PY x 24 in. 








Diameter of driving-wheels ...5 ft. 6 in. 
SO NNR. 615605 crousteus teaseus asks diie: aseee *2++++.29.13 sq. ft. 
Heating surface in tubes.................... 1002.60 = 
- = “ fire-box.... . ............165.55 » ae 
a. oe? OMe 1158.15 “ow 
Weight on main driving-wheels.. ................ 28,430 Ibs. 
” “trailing ‘“ eencasbehnseaqutmnesee 27,155 “ 
. ‘ truck  Atheseseeceees. MENTOR MEMMC Seed 24,175 ** 
Total weight of locomotive in working order.... .. 79.7 60 # 


The first engine, or No. 10, has been employed in hauling 
trains No. 31 and 38 on the New York Division (between 
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Philadelphia and New York) the schedule time of which 
trains is about 47 miles per hour, which includes two stops 
in 90 miles. 

During the week ending June 18, 1881, the consumption 
of coal per car per mile was : 


SII Tia oo esienk wed ecbdrcedweabdacaiendettned 8.32 lbs. 
” PN Ee) naawaieewhisi, shsekdstesuexcsekhnen 12.76 * 


The car mileage of engine No. 10 was 7,209 miles, and 
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therefore the total consumption of coal was 7,209 x 8 32 = 
59,978.8 Ibs. If we take the same car mileage for engine 
No. 724, we would have a consumption of coal of 7,209 x 
12.76 = 91,986.8 lbs., or a saving in one week of 91,986.8 — 
59,978.8 = 32,008 Ibs. by engine No. 10. 

A number of indicator diagrams taken from the leit side 
of the latter engine April 28, 1881, are also published here- 
with. 

The following statement of figures scaled from these 
diagrams will be of interest to many readers : 
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Next week engravings of the reversing gear will] be pub- 
lished, which will-complete our illustrations of these engines. 
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Passenger Station Conveniences. 
To Tue Eprror oF TH? RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
The railroad travek - has more needs than even a soldier 
on the march; in fact, he is in want of a'mest rvery thing 





and necessity of life except clothes. He needs, above all, in- 
formation, shelter, heat, air, rest, food, water (soap and a 
towel), a place for his baggage and somewhat to amuse him; 
all of which have been provided for him by railroad com- 
panies, although not quite in the order of their importance 
In the West the traveler is too apt to find himself treated 
as a person quite familiar with the road upon which he is 
traveling, butin great need of information about every 
other route in the country. Arriving at a way station he is 
quite likely to find the ticket office closed, and no time-table 
or map of the line anywhere to be found among the 
numerous attractive advertisements which sport in the 
ticket window like a leafy parti-colored bower. Even if the 

















traveler know within an hour the departing time of the train, 
there is, perhaps, no clock there to tell him when that bour 
will be, or if, knowing the train time toa second, he desires 
to compare his watch with the standard time of the road, he 
can only doso by waiting for the train and timing that. 
Such is the dark side of the picture. How great the con- 
trast as he stands at the road's terminal station at Chicago ! 

The traveler has risen from poverty to great affluence, 
and stands a prince in royal dwelling with a regal staircase 
flooded with soft, rich light from costly windows of staiued 
glass. He can lunch or dine; he can even wash and be 
once more clean; or he can rid himself of baggage and 
stroll away in safety under the protection of a time-table 
and a corrected watch. If he.choose to remain, he has 
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warm and, on the whole, pure air, and nearly as easy a seat 
as though he sat on one of his own wooden-bottom kitchen 
chairs. 

In general, station construction supposes (and that only 
so far as the great American heart is concerned) a prepon- 
derance of the “esthetic” craving in the traveler. It is one 
of the lower but not vulgar forms of our craving after all 
that is best in life. Let it not be supposed that because we 
have spoken of the inconvenient station of the West, the in- 
stitution is either general or peculiar to it. There are roads 


of the East which have, proportionately, a larger pas- 
senger traffic and poorer stations at important points; for it 
is remarkable what a quantity of good work can be done in 
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a poor shed of a shep, the most impcertant part of a station 
being shelter. And this point of shelter is the one in which 
stations are apt to be deficient, at least on double-track 
roads, 

Danger of accidents on such roads requires that the pas: 
sengers get on and off that side of the road which is away 
from the tracks ; but the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more is the only road which I at this moment recall as fur- 
nishing a platform and shelter on both sides of the track at 
all stations. The shelter sheds of the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore are worthy of being copied everywhere 
that the two tracks pass on the same side of the station 
platform. 

In such sheds, little can be said of the need of pure air; 
but in the station-house, which stands opposite, this and a 
regulated heat are a necessity. A thermometer with a large 
red mark for the maximum und another for the minimum 
temperature would assist in regulating the heat of the 
waiting-room, and the use of the radiating heat of the stove 


The room, however, must be warm, even if the air is there- 
fore bad, but it will say little for human ingenuity if such 
remains the case. 
At the terminal stations a new set of problems is to be met 
and solved. "Why should not the wall present a map of the 
road on the grandest scale? There is such a wall-painted, 
gigantic map in a well-known and not unimportant depot. 
Why, too, should not the time-table have its own ‘map, ser- 
pent-like in form, and with every station marked en bloc 
with a picture of its very building, in addition to its name. 
The Erie has such a map (without pictures) for foreign 
circulation. 
The traveler, however, is apt to be a hungry man. If he be 
a wise one, he knows how to save his necessary sleep by tak- 
ing his early breakfast at the lunch room or the depot 
restaurant; and, therefore, should prices be moderate in 
order to tempt him, coffee with meals, 5 cents, sandwiches 
not more than 10 cents, a good breakfast by contract at not 
more than 35 to 50 cents. (At one of the finest permanent- 
room hotels for gentlemen in New York, breakfast is sent to 
to the room for 20 or 25 cents (choice) in nice style.) 
It is possible to have excellent coffee at such station 
lunch counters, but unless somebody in the passenger 
service demands it (and not always then), will a prime and 
worthy cup of this, the traveler’s beverage par excellence, 
be found. There are afew places in the country where such 
acup can surely be had, but not many where it may be 
gotten at all hours. 

Quite as important as the goodness of the coffee is the res- 
taurant clock; it would be well if a certain sign (now discov- 











erable in at least one lunch room) could be added to the 
clock. This sign reads: 

* THIS BELL WILL STRIKE THREE MINUTES BEFORE THE 
TRAIN STARTS.” 

The bell is not necessary to the dustv, hungry arrival; but 
soap, water and a clean towel are. One of the fine Chicago 
stations puts its station wash-basins in the barber's shop, 
which (if the ladies’ room also have one) is an almost perfect 
plan. Everything is sure to be clean there, in- 

















cluding the towel, and when one’s coat is off, one 
is ready to be shaved. The wash-room at the station 
saves the trouble, time and the expense of a room at a 
distant hotel; if now there is a package room he will soon 
be ready to attend to his business, especially if a tin-bound 
directory of the city or town be chained in an in-the-way 
place. Such a directory does large service (in front of a 
drug-store) on Broadway. 

The water cooler, the station-telephone, the newstand 
(kept at least decent in its pictorial display), the station 


porter, having the company’s uniform or its 
badge, the package express, allowing the sending 
of small packazes at low rates; all these are 
possibilities, easy of accompiishment. The traveler 


isastranger from home, he appreciates a favor, and the 
company will lose nothing if it makes all small favors free 
and puts the price where the traveler prefers it—on the tick- 
et. The American does not like to be worried by small ex- 
penses, but he appreciates all you can do for him, and is not 
unwilling to pay by contract. 

I would say a final word for the hotel station, and its near- 
by commercial show room for the benefit of commercial 
travelers. Such a hotel has advantages which even its 
exposure to the noise of the locomotive does not outweigh. 
The hurry toa station for a late train, heavily burdened 
perhaps with a bolted breakfast or dinner, has told severely 
on many a faulty heart. Let us first have safety from all 
dangers, including the weather, the unexpected train, the 
close, hot room, the indigestible and anxious lunch, and 
then give us, please, all the conveniences you can, and each 
of us, my dear Mr. Manager, will gladly pay his share of 
admiration fo that costly pile of brick and stone and glass. 

Respectfully yours, 








as a ventilating force would do much for its purity of «air. 


Tur UNCLASsI¥IND TRAVELER, 
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Half Back View. Half Section through Cab. 
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FAST PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
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Section through Centre of Dome looking Forward. 


FAST PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
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HalF Section , Front of Guide Yoke looking back. Half Section ,Back of Guide Yoke looking Forward 
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American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Second 
Annual Meeting. 


This meeting was held in the theatre of the Turf Club in 
New York, on beg ey and Friday, Nov. 3 and 4. 

Of the meeting the New York Jimes remarked: 7 

“It was not a gatheriug of the hard-handed sons of toil, 
but one of intellectual, admirably dressed and well edu- 
cated gentlemen, who were representatives of their very 

‘ useful class. Theorists they are to a certain extent, but as 

arule they are practical theorists, men whose ideas are 
absolutely necessary in a nation like this, in whose manu- 
facturing interests they play such an important part.” _ 

Between sixty and seventy members were ange during 
the session, the average attendance being about half that 
nimber. The following list of members present is copied 
from the American Machinist: 


Francis B. Allen, New York City. 

Thomas R. Almond, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stephen W. Baldwin, New York City. 

James C. Bayles, New York City. 

Auguste C. Christiansen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles P. Deane, Holyoke, Mass. , | 

Albert H. ng New York City. 

M. N. Forney, New York City. 

Alex. Gordon, Hamilton, O. 

F. F. Hemenway, Troy, N. Y. 

Wm. Hewitt, Trenton, N. J. 

D. S. Hines, New York Citv. 

Frederic R. Hutton, New York City. 

E. D. Leavitt, Jr., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

W. Barnet Le Van, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lewis F. Lyne, New York City. J 
David N. Melvin, Linoleumville, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Carleton W. Nason, New York City. 

C. C. Newton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles T. Porter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thomas Whiteside Rae, New York City. 

Albert Stearns, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Allan Stirling, Luzerne County, Pa. 

Prof. John E. Sweet, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prof. Robert H. Thurston, Hoboken, N. J. 

Prof. Wm. P. Trowbridge, New York City. 
Samuel 8. Webber, Manchester, N. H. 

W. H. Weightman, New York City. 

Frederick M. Wheeler, New York City. 

Jerome Wheelock, Worcester, Mass. 

Win, H. Wiley New York City. 

Alfred R. Wolff, New York City. 

C. J. H. Woodbury, Boston, Massy. 

Jackson Bailey, New York City. 

Horace B. Miller, New York City. 

Lycurgus B, Moore, New York City, 

H. A. Tieeon, Chicago, Ill. 

©. H. Green, Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. Root, New York. 

Fred Halsey, New York. 

James Brady, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albert F, Hall, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Wm. E. Partridge. New York. 

8S, H. Finch, New York. 

Alex. Miller, New York. 

Tbos. L. Churchill, Boston. 

has, W. Pusey. Wilmington, Del. 

Horace See, Philadelpbia. 

8. B. Whiting, Pottsville. 

Alfred Colin, New York, 

H. F, Snyder, Williamsport, Pa. 

H. F. J. Porter, Trenton, N. J. 
Gocege N. Comly, Edge Moor, Del. 
Jas. P, Davis, New York. 

Wm. Atwood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
L. G Lareau, New York. 

Sam’l McElroy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
-D. P. Davis, New York. 

F,. W. Jenkins, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
John Cotter, Norwalk. Conn. 
Chas, Sperry, Westbrook, Coun. 
Prof. $3. W. Robinzon Columbus, O. 
A. W. Colwell, New York. 
Horatio Allen, South Orange, N. J. 
J hu Yorart, New York. 
Joshua Rose, New York. 


The Treasurer’s report showed receipts, since the Altoona 
meeting held last August, of $706.00 and disbursements of 
$587.15, or a net gain of $118.85, with outstanding 
dues from members of $150. The Treasurer further re 
ported that during his term of office he bad rec-ived from 
all sources $6,891.43, and expended $3,749.85, leaving a 
halance of $3,141.58, of which $2,277.50 has been in- 
vested in United States 4 per cent. bonds. 

After making this report the Treasurer verbally resigned 
the office, giving as a reason that its duties required more 
time than he could spare, and that he thought that “it will 
ong Srp be better for the Society and the newspaper press 

0 be wholly independent of each other.” 
The following new members were admitted to the society: 


MEMBERS. 
William 8. Auchincloss, No. 209 Church st., Philadelphia, 


a. 

W.S. G. Baker, President Baltimore Car Wheel Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Albert W. Danforth, Engineer Shanghai Cotton Co., 
Shanghai, China, 

E. F. C. Davis, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Pottsville, Pa. 

W. W. Drummond, Louisville, Pa. 

Henry W. Gorringe, Lieut.-Commander U. S. N., No. 32 
Waverley place, New York City. 

Howell Green, Jean-esville, Luzerne Co., Pa. 

A. C. Hobbs, Supt. Union M-tallic Cartridge Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

David Jones, P. A. Eng. U.S. N., No. 536 Marshall st , 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joseph Mcrgan, Jr.. Cambria Iron Works, Johnstown, Pa. 

— Phillips, Hewes & Phillips’ Iron Works, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Somes H. Phillips, Hewes & Phillips’j{{ron Works, New- 
ark, N. J. 

N. S. Possons, Supt. Brush Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 

Oliver P. Remick, Asst. Kng. U. S. M., U. S. Rev. 
Steamer ‘‘ Dexter,” Newport, R. I. 

Richard P. C. Sanderson, No. 39 South William st., New 
York City, P. O. Box 1,339. 

Theod R. Scowden, No. 1,220 Lexington av., Cleve- 


ore 
jan ; 
George W. Weeks, Clinton, Mass. 
JUNIORS. 

Henry A. DuVillard, Corliss Steam Engine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

D. H. Hotchkiss, No. 29 Geddes st., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles T. Porter, of Philidelpbia, read a paper of special! 
interest to practical engineers on a new method of arranging 
and keeping their drawings. 

At the evening session, the President, Robert H. Thurston, 


lof the Stevens Institute of Technology, read his annual 
| address, a paper of interest, reviewing the advancement 
| made in mechanical engineering, especially during the last 
| year, and, generally, during th? last decade. His subject was 
| ** Our Progress in Mechanical Engineering,” and, in opening, 
he referred especially to the superseding of wood and iron, as 
| used in construction, by steel, and to the even stronger and 
more substantial alloys in which copper and nickel play 
important parts. The necessity of complete inspections and 
thoroughly scientific tests of coustructive materials used by 
engineers was dwelt upon at leugth; and the methods 
employed by eminent scientists of Europe and by some of 
the larger manufacturing establishments of this coun- 


try, notably the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and the Bethlehem Iron Company, were commended, 
the speaker holding that the system of examina- 


tion introduced by these companies had resulted in a saving 
in a single investigation of the entir: cost of the examining 
department fora seriesof years. Ihe growth ot iron manu- 
factures in the country since 1794, when the first steam 
engine was erected in this country, was next alluded to, it 
being shown that there are now over 1,000 iron and steel 
works in the country. with $230,000,000 capital employed, 


as against $122,000,000 capital employed only 10 
years ago, these figures being taken from _ the 
census report. The mills of this country now pro- 


duce 7,500,000 tons of iron and steel—just double the 
amount of a decadeago. ‘Chis production gives employment 
to 150,000 men, and the value of the products is about 
$300,0uU0,CO0, the wages amounting to about $55,000,000 
annually. In ten years Massachusetts has increased her 
product 65 per cent., West Virginia 104 per cent., 
Alabama 800 per cent., Georgia and Tennessee 125 per cent. 
Pennsylvania is at the bead of the list, producing 3,500,000 
tons annually, Ohio coming next with 1,000,000; 
New York, 600,000; Illinois, 400,000, and New 
Jersey, 250,000. The production of pig metal within the 
decade has been increased from two to three and three- 
fourth millim tons per annum, rolled metal about two- 
thirds, aud Bessemer steel from less than 20,000 tons in 
1870 to 900,000 tons in 1881. The improvements in the 
mode of manufacture of iron and steel were referred to, 
especial attention being given t» the work of the artisans of 
the principal iron-producing countries of the Old World. 
The wonderful increase in the power of production within 
the decade of cotton mills, owing to the introduction 
of improved machinery and its consequent advantages, 
was a text for remarks of some length relative to the possi- 
bilities of cotton, woolen and silk manufacturing in the 
future, in which it was shown that the cost of production 
would be so greatly lessened through the efforts of mechani- 
cal engineers that a single operative may make cloth enough 
in a year to supply the wants of 1,500 people. Progress 
in silk machinery has made the silk of American manu- 
facture superior to that of the best European looms. The 
ee of silk inthe United States for the year ending 

une 30 is $35,000,000 of finished goods, from 400 factories, 
employing a capital of $19,000,000 and over 30,000 oper- 
atives, whose wages amount to $9,000,000 a year. The ad- 
dress next touched upon the wonderful growth of railroads 
in this country, where exist certainly one-half of the con- 
structed railroads of the world, and where speed, comfort 
and improvements are unequaled by any system yet devised, 
far in advance of anything on the other side of the water. 
The wonderful efficiency of improved stationary engines was 
next referrec to, and, after an exhaustive table of figures 
to show the improvements made, locomotive engines and 
other improvements were treated of. The engineas a factor 
in naval warfare was alluded toin an interesting manner, 
and incidentally the wonderful resultsof improved engines 
in steam yachts were treated of, the manner in which in- 
creased power with decreased expenditure of fuel, by the use 
of the compound engines, was obtained being demonstrated by 
a tabulated series of experiments made by experts and shown 
in the trials of the steam yachts Anthraciteand Leila. Theim- 
provements in naval engineering, the speaker said, had shown 
that the fighting sailor must give way in the near future to 
the fighting mechanical engineer, and this is shown by the 
fact that the naval officer is becoming more and morea 
skilled engine-driver. Eventually, owing to the improve- 
ments in the construction of naval and torpedo vessels, the 
speaker held naval warfare must of necessity become obso- 
lete. That this must be so is due to the iabors of the me- 
chanical engineer. The grand nossibilities of the intro- 
duction of machine-made electricity and the electric light 
were treated-upon, and the probability of aerial navigation 
in the near future was dwelt upon. The development o: 
electricity as « motive power, and the probable result of tie 
labors of such men as Edison and Brush, the speaker said, 
were matters it seemed impossible to speak definitely or even 
conjecturally of, and the same may be said of the experi- 
ments in aerial navigation. He held that the fiving-machine 
was by no means the scheme of a visionary that could never see 
accomplishment, but one that had grand possibilities init, and 
such as the coming generation might see realized through 
the devices of mechanical engineers, who were rapidly solv- 
ing the intricacies of the problem, whic. asks that some de- 
vice shall be secured providing for the lifting of a mass by 
its own power rather than by the use of gas or other like 
agencies. Various illustrations to show advance in this 
branch of mechanical engineering were citel and deduc- 
tions drawn to show that theories were on 
the right track, and that ballooning must soon 
give way to some mechanical device in air 
navigation. The wonderful improvements in prinying dur- 
ing the past decade were dwelt upon at some length, and 
the value of these improvements held to be of even more 
importance than any other in mechanical engineering, be- 
ceuse through their agency the people at large were edu- 
catedin matters of the utmost consequence to them, and 
concerning which, under the old and mure expensive meth- 
ods, they would have of necessity remained in ignorance. 
He held also that the cheapening of food and the increase 
of the permanent wealth of the country, as well as its 


educational advantages, were due to the labors of 
the skilled mechanical engineers. In concluding his 
paper he called attention to the necessity of the es 


tablishment in connection with the common schovls of the 
country of trade schools, where technical education could 
be given, much as is done in England, Germany, France and 
other countries of the Old World. The introduction of such 
a system would, he maintained, result in the production of 
a ciass of citizens whv would do much to make the arms of 
iron and fingers of steel still further supplant weak flesh in 
performing the work which tends to make America one of 
the greatest and most prugressive and productive nations of 
the earth. 

At the conclusion of the address, C J. H. Woodbury, of 
Boston, read a paper on the construction of mill floors and 
their supports, giving an exhaustive series of formule to 
show how vibration may be prevented and solidity secured. 
At the cenclusion of this essay, the meeting adjourned, the 
members visiting in a body, by invitation, the residence of 
David Williams, editor of the Iron Age, at No. 35 East 
Sixty-seventh street, where a de:ightful conversazione was 
enjoyed. 

Sessions of the Society were held both in the morning and 
afternoon, and, as ore of the daily papers remarked, though 








the theatre was uncomfortably cold, the members of the 
society sat and shivered and listened to the papers pre- 
sented -by other members, and enjoyed them as fully 
as men who are in a state approaching freezing can 
enjoy anytking. The first paper read was on a new 
method of screw propulsion, a theory advanced by 
John B. Root. of the Abendroth & Root Manufac- 
turing Company, No. 28 Cliff street, New York, by which 
he proposes to obtain a much greater torce and speed with a 
less expenditure of power and fuel. His plan, in brief, 
which was, however, explained in his paper at great length, 
is to do away with the present horizontal shafts and the per- 
pendicularly hung screws now in use in all vessels in 
which the screw is the propelling power. Instead of this 
arrangement he proposes to place the engine well in the 
stern of the vessel. and have it connected directly 
with a short shaft, at the end of which is hung the propel- 
ling screw, not perpendicularly, but at a proper angle to the 
incline of the axis or shaft so as to do away with much of 
the side resistance that has to be overcome by the present 
method of adjusting the screw. He ciaims that this method 
will result in a marked gain of power, and will do away, in 
a great measure, with the chances of the breaking of shafts, 


accidents of which character are now constantly 
occurring “when the long shaft is used and 
the engines stationed amidships. To prove his the- 


ory of a gain of force and power in such a_ meth- 
od of placing the screw he exhibited a formidable array of 
drawings and formuls. His paper was the occasion of a 
very animated discussion, Mr. Richards, of Philadelphia, 
claiming that the paper was of no value, as it was simply a 
collation of theories with no facts to base them upon. 
Therefore, he saw no use in discussing it. A number of the 
members thought differently, however, and several ap- 
proved the theory as one at least worth investi- 
gating. Mr. Root said he bad expended $5,000 in ex- 
periments to prove the truth of his theory, and had tried 
it ona catamaran, and had found it to hold good in the 
case of such a vessel. It was voted after some discussion at 
the morning session to print the paper with the proceedings 
of the Society. The council, however, at a meeting after 
adjournment, voted that the paper was not worth printing, 
as the deductions drawn were not based upon facts. This 
decision was stated at the opening of the aft®rnoon session, 
and Mr. Root, not liking this manner of disposing of ths 
paper he had_ been invited to prepare and read, asked, 
“Does this Association require me, a poor man, to fit up a 
steamer and make a trip across the ocean and back in order 


/to prove beyond a possibility of doubt that my deductions 


are faultless? I can’t afford to do that, but I assure the 
Assuciation that my theories are fully as plausible and as 
thoroughly founded on facts as are many of those presented 


to this Association for its consideration. Judging 
from the commotion it has created in this city, 
I should think the paper of as much consequence 
as any presented here, and it is rather of an in- 


dignity for the Associaticn, which has invited me to prepare 
the paper to heap upon me torefuse to publish it, and allow 
the engineers of the country to examine into the truth or 
fallacy of my claims.” At the request of the Association, 
Mr. Root retired at the conclusion of the discussion as to the 
advisability of printing the paper, and then, without a dis- 
senting voice, it was voted to print it with the proceedings. 
It was stated that John Roach, the steamship builder, wiil, 
within the uext two weeks, give a practical test to the 
theory by a boat constructed upon the plan, which will be 
submitted to a severe test on the Delaware River. 

Prof. S. W. Rotinson, of the State University at Colum- 
bus, Obio, read at the morning sessicn a paper entitled 
‘*Railway Statistics,” which was simply a collection of ob- 
servations made on a tour of inspection <f the railroads of 
Jhio during the last year, under the auspices of the State 
Railroad Commissioner 

C. J. H. Woodbury, of Boston, who was to have reada 
paper upon *‘ The Fire Protecticn of Mills” was not present, 
and his paper was read in part by the Secretary, and printcd 
copies of the paper were distributed for the consideration of 
members. The paper dwelt at length upon the various 
methods of a mills in which textile fabrics are 
manufactured from fire, so that a reduction of taxation in 
the way of insurance may be secured. 

“Standard Weights and Measures” was the title of a 

per read by W. E. Partridge, one of the editors of the 

ron Age, in which he detailed the troubles he met with in 
striving to cbtain a correct standard of the measures of 
length, weight and quantity of this country. 

William Barnet Le Van, of Philade!phia, read a paper on 
“The Lifetime and Age of Steam Boilers,” in which he 
gave it as his opinion, formed after careful observations, 
that the age when the ordinary steam boiler should be re- 
tired as no longer trustworthy is 10 years. 

The paper occasioned a lively discussion, none agreeing 
with the speaker that a boiler was worn out by 10 years’ 
use. It was stated that in England boilers were permitted 
to be used for 16 years in case they passed the proper in- 
spection, and when the tensile strength of the iron is 50,000 
lbs. This was generally considered a better estimate of the 
age of boilers than that offered by Mr. Le Van. Mr. 
J. B. Root held that the whole difficulty might be remedied 
by the use of sectional boilers, where the explosion of 
one section could do but little damage. Several mem- 
bers held that care was all that was necessary to prolor 
the life of boilers, and one member cited the case of the boil- 
ers in the steamer Old Dominion, of the Old Dominion Line, 
which had been in use for 10 years, and in which there was 
no evidence of age, because they have had the best of care 
under a practical engineer’s supervision. The advocates of 
boiler inspection thought that inspection by experts was a 
sufficient preventive of accident. 

The last paper read was by H.F. J. Porter, of New York, 
and treated of the improvements in self-packing valves and 
of their benefits in machinery. At the conclusion of this pa- 
per the Association adjourned. to meet on the second Wed- 
nesday in April in Philadelohia. Tbe usual vote of thanks 
to manufacturers who invited the members to inspect their 
factories was passed. The members and a few invited 
guests, including Peter Cooper; Horatio Allen, of South Or- 
ange, N. J., a pioneer in mechanica! engineering in the 
country, and John H. Bogart, Secretary of the Society of 
Civil] Engineers, sat down to a finely-served dinner, at Del- 
monico’s, in the evening. 








A Federation of State Railroad Commissioners— 
The Objections, 


The following is a letter addressed to Maj. Campbell Wal- 
lace, of the Georgia Railroad Commission by Mr. W. L, 
Bragg, President of the Alabama Commission; it is par‘ly in 
answer to the letter of Commissioner Johnson, of Kentucky | 
which we published in the number for Nov. 4, page 612. 
The letter is dated at Montgomery, Ala., Oct. 20, 1881: 

DEAR Sir: I have just read, in Atlanta Constitution of 
the 18th instant, with much interest, a letter add to 


you by Hon. J. Fletcher Johnson, of Kentucky, in which he 
discusses the report of the Committee on Business in the late 
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convention of railroad commissioners at Atlanta. That 
committee, as 1 understood it, was appointed by the conven- 
tion simply for the purpose of reporting Eusiness to be con- 
sidered by the convention, and it certainly performed noth- 
ing more than that duty. There was no discussion in the 
committee, so far as Iam aware, which involved any com- 
mittal of its members to the support of any of the matters 
reported by the committee for the consideration of the con- 
vention. ‘his was stated by Hon. Samuel Barnett, of Geor- 
gia, in the debates that occurred in the convention upon this 
report, and was, as I supposed, so understood by:all who 
were present. I understood, and I think all the committee 
so understood, that the committee would dis:harge its duty 
by reporting to the convention for its consideration business 
which presented important and unsettled questions relative 
to the railroad transportation problem. 

When te report of the committee was being debated in 
the convention, I opposed the idea of a national railroad 
commission, and gave my reasons for it briefly at the time, 
which were in substance: 

“1. That a naticnal railroad commission could only regu- 
late through rates, which in general were a y much 
lower than any railroad commission would put them, and 
were forced to be so by the intense competitivn of long con- 
tending lines, by rail and water. 

**2. That a vational railroad commission could accomplish 
no good, except perhaps in a few instances to adjust and 
correct the inequalities of pooled rates. 

“3. That one great evil which, to my mind, would cer- 
tainly follow the creation of a national railroad commission 
would be that it would be frequently clashing and conflict- 
ing with, and attempting to over ride, the powers and juris- 
diction of state raiJroad commissions, in states having such 
commissions, and in this way alone would be productive of 
much more harm than it would ever do good. 

““4, That there was already an army of nearly 100,000 
federal officeholders in this country, and I was opposed to 
creating any more, unless the necessity for it was actual, 
_ the benefits to be derived from it to the public were 
real. 


“5, That the chief troublesin the transportation problem 
arose from local rates in each of the states, and that this 
could be corrected by each of the states acting for itself, b 
a railroad commission of its own, und that a national rail- 
road commission, even if created, could not legally be clothed 
with jurisdiction to correct this evii.” 

Ct .er members of the convention indicated similar views; 
and others of them opposed the idea of the: oavention taking 
oe steps looking to a recommendation on the subject to 

congress. 

In the debate that then occurred nothing, so far as I recol- 
lect, was said by any member on the subject of having a 
national railway commission composed of one member from 
each state railroad commission of the different states of the 
union having such railroad commissions. This proposition 
is thus set forth in the letter of Mr. Johnson to you: 

‘That an act of Congress be recommended to pass consti- 
tuting the chairmen of the various railroad commissioners of 
the several states having commissions, a United States com- 
mission, with a commissioner of the District of Columbia, to 
be appointed by the President of the United States, to act 
as chairinan, which should be vested with plenary power to 
settle the questions arising out of the inter-state traffic on 
railroads, and that the decisions of such a commission so 
constituted should be without appeal.” 

A proposition substantially the same as this was discussed 
and considered by the railroad commissioners of Alabama, 
saortly before they attended the late convention at Atlanta 
and they concluded that it was wholly impracticable, an¢ 
that they wou.d not present it to the consideration of the 
convention for the following reasons : 

1. Because but little over half of the states of the Ameri- 
can Union now have railroad commissions. 

2. Because there are provisions in the state constitutions 
of each of the following states, now having railroad com- 
missions, which would forbid any state railroad commis- 
sioner from at one and the same time holding the two offices 
of state railroad commissioner and of a national railroad 
commissioner, namely, Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, Wiscons:n and Alabama. In phraseology, not in every 
instance the same, but, in substance, of the same character, 


and which would etfectually exclude a state railroad com-| ! 


missioner from also holding the office of a national railroad 
commissioner at the same time that he held the office of state 
railroad commissioner, these constitutional provisions each 
provide substantially that no persons shall at one and the 
same time hold a federal office of trust or profit, and also an 
office in the state of trust or profit. 

The state constitutions of each of the following states not 
having railroad commissions contain similar provisions, 
namely, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Rhode island,* Nevada, 
Oregon, Tennessee and Texas. 

An act of Congress may enjoin upon a state officer the 
performance of a duty without making him a federal officer 
in the strict sense of that term, but [ apprehend that if 
Congress should pass an act requiring a member of a state 
railroad commission to perform duties for tne United States 
in the regulation of inter-state commerce, in addition to the 

rformance of the duties which he is required to perform 

y the laws of bis state in the regulation of local railroad 
traffic iu that state, that such act of Congress would also 
provide that he should b2 paid a salary for such service thus 
rendered to the United States, and whether it provided that 
he should be paid any such salary or not, it would certainly 
be an “ office of trust” which he would be called upon to 
execute for the United States, and therefore within the in- 
hibitation of the constitutional provisions to which I have 
referred, as I understand them. 

In a matter so important as such legislation as this would 
be tothe public, if Congress should enact a similar statute, it 
seems to me that Congress would scarcely have a fragmen- 
tary commission composed of one member from each state 
having a railroad cowwmission in the 20 states having 
railroad commissions, leaving the other 18 states hav- 
i g no railroad commissions without any representation in 
tae board, and depending upon the uncertain contingencies 
of these 18 states ever having railroad commissions. Such 
legislation would, on its face, be al, incomplete and in- 
ad quate to the subject to which it related. If, on the other 
hand, Congress should provide such a statute then in these 
18 states having no railroad commissioners, the President of 
the United States shoulj appoint one member of such com- 
mission from each of such 18 states, it would certainly 
follow that each one of them would be officers of the United 
States, and if they were officers of the United States and 
the other members of the board who were such by virtue 
of each being the chairman of a_ railroad commission 
in his own state, acting under the act of Congress in the 
execution of a trust for which they were directly responsi- 
ble to the people and government of the United States, 
would themselves be officers of the United Stutes. Other- 
wise it would be a very curious board, composed in part of 
officers of the United States and in part of officers of the 
several states. Such aboard, no matter how constituted, 
under an act of Congress, would become a branch or bureau 


* Rhode Island has a railroad commissioner ; his rowers and 
duties, however, are not very extensive-~En, RAILROAD (GAZETTE. 








or de ment of the government of the United States, and 
would be required to make its reports to Congress in some 
shape,.or to the President, or to the head of one of the de- 
partments of the Tyee tgp of tke United States. I sup- 
pose Congress would hardly require such a board to make a 
report to each of the states, but if so it would be the first 
time in the bistory of this country that Congress bas ever 
by a solemn statute, created a board for the performance of 
duties to all the people of the United States and then require 
that board to report to, and be responsible to, any state 
government. 

I might and could say a great deal more upon this sub- 
ject, for it is one of interest to the public as well as indi- 
viduals, but I have already written at more length than I 
intended when I commence‘ this letter. I feel like apologiz- 
ing to you for having written to you so long a letter upon 
this subject, but I know it is one in which you feel a great 
deal of interest from a public standpoint, and we, over here 
in Alabama, look upon youas the Nestor among all the rail- 
road commissioners of the United States. 

I am, as ever, your friend, W. L. Braae, 
President Railroad Commission of Alabama. 








The Progress of Car Painting. 


The following article is part of a paper read at the last 
convention of the Master Car-Painters’ Association by Mr. 
R. McKeon, Secretary of the Association and Master Car- 
Painter of the New York, Pennsylvania & Obio road: 


There are none here to-day but are willing to admit that 
in all branches of mechanical work the reduction of labor is 
a saving and denotes progress. Of late years the process of 
painting a car has been simplified; we have done away with 
a large amount of unnecessary labor and the work is equally 
as welldone. In days = by the outside finish of the car 
was equal if not better than the inside. A very fine surface 
was the great object. and no job was considered complete 
without a fine gloss, free from any defects; the result of this 
was a large amount of iabor with no real benefit to the wear 
of the car or to our railway companies. 

In painting a car, durability can be secured without a great 
expense, but g judgment is necessary in the matter of 
time and in the proper mixing and application of the colors 
employed. Some will ignore past experience in this, while 
others may think in their own minds that they have dis- 
covered the straight’ road to perfection, and they desire no 
aid or assistance. Within their own fertile brain lie the 
whole secrets of the trade; but we believe that the most suc- 
cessful are those who thiuk it best to improve on the past ex- 
perience of old painters, which is of great help to usif we 
desire to attain satisfactory results. 

The onward march of progress has perhaps a deeper hold 
on our Western car painters than on those of the East. If 
we were not somewhat modest, which is one of our failings, 
we would call attention to our Western roads as being far in 
adv nce of the Eastern, both in the design and in the finisb 
of their passenger coaches; the painter therefore has more 
room to show his ability and taste in the decoration and 
finish. We have examined the passenger rolling-stock of the 
several lines terminating in this city and its suburbs, and 
compared them with the same class of cars running into 
Chicago and St. Louis over the principal roads, and our de- 
— given without partiality is in favor of the Western 

ines. 

We do not mention this in disparagement of our Eastern 
painters, for they are equally as able to design and execute 


as those in the West, ha: ey the oppcrtunity; in fact the 
h in the West, had th bh rtuni in fi h 


West to-day is indebted to the Eastern states for some of 
her most successful car painters. 

But in noting the advance made we must give to the mas- 
ter car-builder a just share of the credit for the style and 
finish of our cars, for without a neat and tasteful design 
shown all through the construction, the painter’s art wou:d 
be lost’oa it, as there must be design and finish in the paint- 
ing, appropriate to the style and finish of the woodwork to 
secure that harmony which gives to the car a beautiful and 
pleasing effect. 

All car-painters have their own peculiar methed of paint- 
ing a car and they will disagree as to the proper mode of 
proceeding in the work; they are by no means unanimous 
in their views, and this we are pleased to see, as it points 
more clearly toward progression. Again, there are a class 
of painters who hold _ to an ancient custom: they would not 
dare to vary their plan of finishing a car; they cannot see 
where there is any room for improvement, while the wide- 
awake painter has eyes and ears, both necessary qualifica- 
tions, wide open to catch everything relating to the busi- 
ness, and is willing to try new methoas and to adopt what 
may be found of value after giving the practical tests neces- 
sary. 

As we look back some 30 years we havea very clear 
recollection of the initiatory work in car-painting; the paint- 
shop was the place where the colors were all ground, the 
paint-muller and the small band paint-mill were kept con- 
stantly in motion, and the apprentice to car-painting had 
exercise for his muscle. The trade was learned by com- 
mencing at the bottom round of the ladder. In the pre- 
paration of the colors we have advanced and made gooud 
progress; we can now have all our paints ground ready for 
use and of finer and better quality than could possibly be 
obtained in the dry state. The facilities for preparing the 
raw materials are nearing perfection, and, in fact, all the 
stock required in the paint-shop is receiving special atten- 
tion in its ra There is a great saving by procur- 
ing colors in this way, providing we get them from reliable 
parties and of good quality. No waste around your shop, 
no old fatty color to use up, which is too often the cause of 
paint cracking; everything kept neat and clean, and uni- 
form colors given you, thereby saving the annoyance from 
this source, which must arise from the mixing and grinding 
of the dry colors in the shop. 

In the car-shop we are called upon to use certain pig- 
ments and Jiquids, but how few of us stop to inquire into 
the nature of them. Now, it is one thing to know what mix- 
ture we apply for the protection of an exposed surface, but 
quite another matter to understand the composition and its 
adaptability to the work. The car-painter 1s generally de- 
ficient in knowledge as to the methods employed for detect- 
ing adulteration in paint stock, and a practical chemist must 
be consulted to show us the impurities therein, which is too 
oftea the cause of our work not proving satisfactory; it fails 
to meet our expectations, yet we must shoulder the respon- 
sibility when we may not be the cause of the failure. 

ony By pers A car shop should have a chemist whose duty 
should be to examine all paint stock, and reject that which 
is not as represented. This plan is pursued by several of the 
larger ~~ in the country. Nor do the tests stop with the 
paint stock, put are applied to all departments of car con- 
struction, with profit to the company. 

Our American varnishes have improved in the past 15 
years, and to-day we believe that nine-tenths of our car and 
carriage painters prefer them to the English; they have 
proved to be superior in quality and better adapted to the 
extremes of heat and cold which they are subject to in this 
climate. But a few years have passed by since it was 
thought that a good job of painting could not be done with« 


‘out ae varnish—at least for the finishing coats; but a 
revolution has taken place, and to our master painters is due 
not a little of the’eredit for the great improvement in our 
American varnishes, as they demanded good st and our 
vernish-makers responded with increased facilities and 
large capital to the constant and increasing wants of the 
railway shop and the car and carriage manufacturers of the 


country. 

There has been but little of what painters term the se- 
crets of the trade made public until within the last few 
years. A favored few have tried to keep their fellow crafts- 
men in ignorance, but the Master Car-Painters’ Association 
is now giving to the fraternity at large the benefit of their 
long experience in the paint shop, and as they meet to- 
gether annually each one is willing to give what practical 
knowledge he may have acquired to others, thereby assist- 

ing one another, and thus advancing the art. By this free 
interchange of views some im gee may yet be found that 
will supersede all others which have been employed, and a 
complete revolution take place in car _—— 

This is the age of progress, and we look for mg | 
more permanent in both color and durability than the lea 
and minerals now in use, and the railway companies will be 
the first to receive the benefit of the painters’ discovery in 
the reduced expefise of maintaining their rolling stock. 

The color of passenger cars has been subject to many 
changes in the past. They have been painted all shades 
from a white to a very dark brown. Thirty ron ago and 
later, very light colors were popular, and until Pullman in. 
treduced the dark color, a linen or straw color was the 
rule; only in rare cises did we see a car painted dark, 
and occasionally some road ured green, but in the 
last 12 yearsa number of roads have partially adopted a 
dark color, or what we may class as dark, as they are all 
shades, from an Indian red to a very dark chocolate brown 
There are but few roads that have adopted the dar« color 
entirely, and we predict, with rexsons for such prie 
dictions, that a few more years’ experience will convince 
those who are studying economy on our railways that the light 
colors are by far the best adapted for their passenger 
equipment: they may ignore the judgment of the painter for 
atime, but we can assure them that the day is not far dis- 
tant when light-colored cars will again come to the front, 
then the painter will have some satisfaction in turning out 
his work, knowing, as all do who have tested this color 
question impartially, that it will be creditable to the shop 
and will show good results as to wear and durability. 

What advance has been made on the inside finish? This 
deserves mention, for here we have made rapid progress. 
By the old process of finishing it was tedious and ve 
unsatisfactory. A cheap varnish was generally applied. 
Some two or three coats, quite heavy, were given and then 
scraped clean to the wood. This was the mode of filling at the 
time we first entered the car paint-shop in 1850. Then three 
coats of varnish were applied, and a large amount of labor 
was required in rubbing down toa good surface, after which 
the work was completed with a flowing coat. Here were 
seven coats of. varnish given to obtain.a good finish on 
cherry or mabogany, which were the woods mostly in use 
for finishing at that time, while none of the woods used in 
car consiruction are more easily filled and finished than 
these. But the wave of progress came, and a wood filler, 
which lessened the expense fully 50 per cent., was intro- 
duced by acar-painter. This filler has been improved so 
that we now take the raw wood, fill it by one application of 
the filler, ard turn out a first-class finish with three coats of 
varnish, rubbing down only on the last coat, which leaves a 
fine surface and completes the job, which will wear better 
and appear richer than where it was finished with a full 
varnish gloss. 

Allow us briefly to call your attention to the decurative 
work on cars. It is evident to an observer that this branch 
of car painting has been progressing; the designs so artis- 
tically spread over the car body and head-livings show the 
best of skill and good taste, and that at a very moderate 


expense when compared with style of heavy Roman 
scrolling. 
Landscape and figure painting, which was done so exten- 


sively on the best class of cars, has been entirely abandoned 
or nearly so, and ine their place we find bandsome orna- 
mental designs, which are more appropriate and not so expen- 
sive. There are perhaps a few painters who still adhere to 
the old style of scrolling andthe painting of pictures on their 
cars, and the only reason they can give is that they were 
thus taught, just as we find those who are unable to give 
any explanation for the methods they pursue in the paint- 
ing of the car from the foundation up; they have simply 
iearned the alphabet of car painting and they strictly ad- 
here to it. Can we look for progress here where there is no 
— to test others’ meth or to improve on their 
own 

In closing this essay allow me to urge the master painter 
to acquire an interestin the management of his shop; let 
him survey the situation and study the routine of daily duty 
in detail; detect when he can any deficiencies in the prepar- 
ation of the material, as well as in i's proper application at 
the proper time, and in a workmanlike manner by com 
tent hands. Your success depends on giving this your at- 
tention, as many jobs of painting are spoiled with the best 
of material carelessly prepared, and a want of good judz- 
on shown in its being properly applied to the work on 

and. 

Improvement may be looked for in the work when the 
painter and the manufacturer of painters’ supplies are 
better educated and the general principles of car painting 
are more fully recognized by all. We must be earnest in 
the search for more knowledge of the nature of the pigments 
employed, and endeavor to be more successful in our work 
than our predecessors, because we bave the advan 
both of their and our own experience. Although the past 
may not always have given good results, still these experi- 
ences are to us an inheritance; they are the labors of the 
years gone by, and we mey profitably employ them as 
valuable assistants to aid us in reaching more satisfactory 
results as to durability in car painting. 








A Mistake. 

Queer things are seen at railroad stations sometimes, and 
one of the queerest is the following, reported by the Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Express : ; 

‘* A very laughable occurrence was witnessed at the union 
depot last night. When the train from the south stopped, a 
lady alighted, and seeing a gentleman standing by whom 
she supposed to be her busband, she ran toward him, and 
throwing her arms about bis neck, showered kisses upon 
him. The gentieman made no objection, but when she 

her osculation a gentleman standing near by re- 
marked: ‘ Well, Laura, haven’t you made a mistake f Laura 
turned to him in astonishment, and flying into his arms 
buried her blushing face on his shoulder, saying: ‘ Lord 
bless me, Steve, I thought it was you! why did you not 
sj eak ?” 
Train Robbers. 

Train-robbery does not seem to prosper east of Missouri. 
An attempt was made by three men last week to rob a train 





Ste , Tik., but tly disarmed, 
under guard and safely loaged in jail at the next town; 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den toask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
— — to have any act of the kind reported to 

is office. 


Addresses.— Busincss letters should be addressed and drafts 
= Torte to THE RaILRoaD GazETTE. Communica- 
‘tons fo 


r the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpiTtorR RaILRoaD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events whieh take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
—— as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly wnderstood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ims, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, meee, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








WESTERN CRAIN RECEIPTS FOR TEN MONTHS. 
Receipts and shipments of grain and flour of all 


kinds for the ten months ending with October have 
been, in bushels, for the past six years: 





Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
Year recei shipments. receipts. 
MEG ssa i aicemaonieatecaes 171,957,650 151,851,764 177,049,823 
(ee 163,085,642 140,965,309 163,371.456 
3670... - 217,367,565 177,955,701 249,787.476 
1879 235,004,895 03,293, ! 286,267,424 
1880.... 2,925.35" 233,975,926 296,734,321 
1881.. 47,057,935 211,299,877 248,537,384 


Compared with last year there is a decrease of 
25,867,000 bushels (9.5 per cent.) in the receipts of the 
eight Northwestern markets, a decrease of 22,676,000 
(9.7 per cent.) in their shipments, and a decrease of 
48,197,000 (16.2 per cent.) in the receipts of Atlantic 
ports. 

The Northwestern receipts and shippents have been 
exceeded only in 1880, but the Atlantic receipts were 
larger in 1879 and 1878 also. One of the most notable 
features is the decline of the excess of Atlantic re- 
ceipts over Northwestern shipments. The differences 
have been as follows: 

Atlantic receipts exceeded Northwestern shipments 


Di wiikcataniavenetabcaane seceeeeeees « 209,198,059 bushels in 1876 
7 Sp i ok Aa LEIS Sa: 22,406,147“ 1877 
Ms dale on tate uiaencuenine season mses 71,831,775 “ ‘1878 
BF. vcccncsss sevctecsess sevevccecsecss 82,974,085 = * 1879 
Bose i600 dba Ke eccksassaseensecneie eel 62,758,395 bs ** 1880 
SOs ide Lop aed bautenenseanntacas 37,337,507 * 1881 


The excess of Atlantic receipts over the receipts of 
the eight Northwestern inarkets depends on more than 
one cause. When the production is large east of the 
Mississippi and further south than Peoria, this tends 
to increase the difference, as there isnone of the great 
markets except Toledo which this grain can reach 
conveniently. When the shipments are chiefly from 
country further west and north, they nearly all pass 
through one of the lake markets. But the through 
shipments are promoted by low rail rates, which pre- 
vent the grain going toa lake port unless that is on 
the direct rail route to the East, and this fact has this 
year worked in favor of such through shipments. 
The crop of wheat south and east was extraordinarily 
large last year, but has been very poor this year, and 
so far as the last harvest has affected this year’s ship- 
ments (and it has done so greatly ever since June 
probably), this goes towards explaining the great 
decrease in the excess of Atlantic receipts over the 
Northwestern shipments. 

The receipts of grain of all kinds (not including flour) 
of the eight reporting Northwestern markets for the 
ten months ending with October and for the month of 
October this year and last have been, in bushels : 


——--October .-——--, 
0 


-—-Ten months.—— 
880. 1881. 1880. 








Chicago.... ... 106,850,473 121,280,578 11,240,321 17,754,674 
Milwaukee..... 14,228,014 13,803,316 1,562,269 2,719,925 
19,935,973 33,757,842 1,143,509 
6,740,954 8.816, 131 703,113 
3.892, 894 5,564.35 3°6,636 
35,530,962 40,375,636 2,179,754 
23,035,780 20,283,495 2,165,900 
1,546,761 3,357,008 804,770 
Total 211,761,418 247,237,857 20,106,272 35,325,05€ 








There is a decrease in the aggregate receipts for the 
ten months of 35,700,000 bushels, or 141¢ per cent., 
and for the month of October the decrease was 15,200,- 
000 bushels, or 43 per cent. For the ten months the 
decreases are chiefly at Chicago (14,430,000 bushels). 
Toledo (13,821,000) and St. Louis (4,845,000). There 
were small increases at Milwaukee and Peoria. 

In October there were decreases every where except at 
Duluth, largest in amount at Chicago (6,514,000 bushels 
and 3624 per cent.), but in proportion larger at all the 
leading markets except Peoria, as 1,158,000 bushels 
(421¢ per cent.) at Milwaukee, 3,363,000 (75 per cent.) 
at Toledo, and 2,801,000 (51 per cent.) at St. Louis. The 
decline in the Toledo receipts is phenomenally large, 
and not explained, as it might have been earlier in the 
season, by an increase at St. Louis. We have before 
pointed out how this market’s receipts have fallen off 
since last June. In that month its receipts were 
nearly the same as last year, and for the first half of 
the year it received 11,696,850 bushels this year. 
against 14,827,457 last. a decrease of 18.4 per cent., 
while there was a decrease of 813 per cent. in the total 
of the eight markets in the same time, and of 14 per 
cent. in the Chicago receipts. But in the four months 
since June the Toledo receipts have fallen from 19,- 
429,885 bushels last year to 8,238,723 this, or 57.6 per 
cent., while the receipts of the other seven markets 
has fallen only 1314{per cent. and of Chicago only 10 per 
cent. 

The percentage of the total receipts arriving at each 
market in October and the’ten months was : 





-——October.—— -—Ten months.— 

1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 

CIR. ...5.00s sioabnxmebe-seseee. be 50 3 50.5 49 0 
PR ccca cai see 26 cores, BOM of 6.7 5.6 
NNR is os. vccceces ston. s sacra SO 12.8 9.4 13.7 
SE a con capta hess uce sent 8.5 63 3.2 3.5 
rar errr 1.5 1.9 1.8 2.3 
5:5. acascnsascaasncmes 10.8 12.7 16.8 16.5 
MD Rip esecies.6 « sds aoe lOO 10.9 8.2 
int eicasarabavenwavier ves 4.0 2.1 0.7 1.4 
Pe vicen main anokacsaus 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Chicago keeps up the great lead that it has had ever 
since May, receiving nearly 56 per cent. of the whole 
in October, against 58 in September. 551g in August, 
6014 in July and 5734 in June; while in May its re- 
ceipts were but 4114 per cent. of the whole, and in 
April 30 per cent., and for the first quarter of the year 
8614 per cent. In the five months ending with May it 
had 386.2 per cent. of the total receipts; in the 
following five months 57.5 per cent. Chicago and 
Milwaukee together received 63.7 of the whole this 
year in October, against 58 per cent. last year; while 
Toledo and St. Louis together received 16.5 per cent. 
of the whole this year, against 25.5 per cent. last 
year in October. The Lake Michigan ports are re- 
ceiving an unusually large proportion of the whole, in 
spite of the fact that the low rail rates have deprived 
them of their usual advantage, which consists of the 
lowest rates to the seaboard, afforded by the lake and 
canal route. The season since June 17 has been unu- 
sually favorable to shipments from interior points 
south of the lakes, as from St. Louis, Peoria, Indian- 
apolis and the scores of smaller places which do not 
report. But of these places only Peoria seems to have 
profited by the low rail rates. It has done so very de- 
cidedly, however, and for the ten months stands third 
in the list of Northwestern grain markets this year, 
ahead of Toledo, which last year received two-thirds 
more than Peoria, as well as ahead of Milwaukee, 
which until last year always received more than it, 
and frequently twice as much. In October Peoria re- 
ceived very nearly as much as St. Louis even, and 
thus comes very near to the second place among grain 
receivers. 

The receipts since June have been affected to a con- 
siderable extent by this year’s crops or by the pros- 
pects for them. From the southern part of the wheat- 
growing country some of the new wheat was shipped 
in July this year, and a great deal last; but the effect 
of the new crop is felt in the shipments of the surplus 
of the old crop at first more than in those of the new 
one probably. And this is especially true of corn, the 
greater part of which is always consumed on the farms 
where it is grown, so that the failure of the growing 
crops may easily determine whether the farmer will 
market a large quantity or none atall. Besides, the 
low rail rates have been exercising their effect since 
June. On this account we divide the ten months into 
two periods, one including the six months ending with 
June, and the other the following four months ending 
with October. In the first, it should be said, the ter- 
rible winter greatly affected the grain movement, and 
especially reduced receipts at Chicago and Milwau- 
kee. 

For the six months ending with June and the four 
months since June, the receipts of the several markets 
and the increase or decrease compared with last year, 
in thousands of bushels, and the percentage of such 





increase or decrease, and the percentage of the total 
were: 


—Thousands of bushels— —Per cent. of total— 
$81 1881. 1880. 











Jan. to June: 88 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Chicago.... .... 46,792 Dec. 7,723 14.2 43.7 46. 
Milwaukee...... 8,084 Inc. 556 7.4 7.5 6.5 
PO aiisckinbes 11,697 Dec. 2,631 18.4 10.9 12.3 
| 3,662 Dec. 214 5.5 3.4 3.3 
Cleveland....... 2,289 Dec. 40 17 2.1 2.0 
St. Louis........ 21,886 Dec. 461 21.1 20.0 18.7 
a 13,112 Inc. 2,227 20.5 12.2 9.4 
ee 165 Dec. 857 84.0 0.2 0.9 
107,137 Dec. 9,142 8.5 100.0 100.0 
July to Oct.: 
Per cent. of total. 
1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 1881. 1880. 
Chicago.. ... .. 60,058 Dec. 6,707 10.0 57.4 50. 
Milwaukee...... 6,144 Dec. 132 2.1 5.9 4.8 
Toledo ..... 8,239 Dec.11,191 57.6 7.9 14.8 
aaa 3,079 Dec. 1,861 37.7 2.9 3.8 
Cleveland..... . 1,604 Dee. 1,631 50.4 15 2.5 
St. Louis........ 14,195 Dec, 4,384 23.6 13.6 14.2 
eer 9,924 Ine. 526 4.2 9.5 7.2 
Duluth.......... 1,382 Dec. 954 36.6 1.3 1.8 
Total...... ...104,624 Dec. 26,334 25.2 100.0 100.0 


In the first half of the year there was a decrease of 
9,142,000 bushels, and Chicago’s proportion fell from 
46.9 per cent. to 43.7, and Toledo’s from 12.3 to 10.9, 
while Peoria, St. Louis and Milwaukee gained in per- 
centages. Inthe last four months therehas been a 
decrease of 26,334,000 bushels, and Chicago has re_ 
ceived 57.4 per cent. of the whole, against 50.9, while 
Toledo bas fallen from 14.8 to 7.9, and St. Louis from 
14.2 to 13.6. 

Perhaps the most notable fact shown by this divis. 
ion into periods is the larger decrease in the later 
period. The aggregate receipts have been 25 per cent. 
less than last year in the last four months, against but 
816 per cent. in the first six months of the year, and in 
the latter period they have been encouraged by ex- 
traordinarily high prices and extraordinarily low 
freights. What the comparison with last year 
has been from month to month will appear 
from the following statement of the aggregate aver- 
age weekly receipts of the eight markets in successive 
months, 





1881. 1880. 1881. 1880, 
Jan.......2,982,075 3,345,485 | June........ 7,407,757 5,828,990 
Feb.......2,291,511 3,644,537 | July ........5,509,393 6.879,839 
March. . 3,162,592 4.262,562 | August......7,090,233 7,802,121 
April.....3,044,701 3.303,586 | Sept... ..... 6,823,927 7,381,106 
May......4,491,851 6,161,798 | Oct..........5,026,568 8,831,204 


The large decline in receipts in the first three months 
of the year, equal to 25 per cent., was sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the bad weather; that of April and May 
(more than 20 per cent.), by the late spring, which 
kept farmers busy putting in their crops, and left 
them little time to go to market with grain. The in- 
crease in June was due chiefly, as we pointed out at 
the time, to the marketing of grain which had been 
kept back in previous months by the causes just men- 
tioned. Since that time the new crops, freights and 
prices have been the chief elements at work. We find 
that in each of these four months since June the re- 
ceipts have been less than last year (which were ex- 
traordinarily large), but the decrease was least in 
September, when prices, especially at Chicago, had 
been forced up by speculation so as to draw out all 
that the farmers could bring to market. In October 
the decrease (43 per cent.) is much greater than in any 
other month, and the weekly receipts were the small- 
est since May, though October is usually one of the 
two or three months of largest grain receipts. Last 
year the October receipts were larger than in any pre- 
vious month of any year. 

The indications are that an unusually large propor- 
tionof the surplus grain was marketed this year 
before October, but it is probable also that the con- 
siderable decline in prices since September has some- 
what discouraged shipments from the farms. There 
is, however, much less to ship than last year, and on 
the whole the movement of the coming winter will 
probably be much lighter than for two or three 
winters past. Much has been said of the large stocks 
on hand at the Western markets, but the total at the 
end of October was less than 20,000,000 bushels, and 
not 5,000,000 bushels more than last year, which ex- 
cess would give not more than a fair week’s lake and 
rail shipments, and two good weeks of rail shipments. 
The stock on hand too, is less now than at this time in 
1879. If receipts were as large as usual, this stock 
would probably increase before navigation closes, be- 
cause the lake vessels are tuking very little grain, and 
many of them are likely to be laid up for the winter 
before the straits close; but for some weeks past the 
shipments from Chicago and Milwaukee, though small, 
were yet larger than the receipts. 


UNIFORMITY OF SIGNALS. 


The communications on this subject that have re- 
cently appeared in our columns, and the fact that at 
the meeting of the Superintendents’ Association a 
committee was appointed to make a report on it, in- 
dicate that railroad officers are beginning to realize 
as they never have before the evils of the dissimilarity 
of the signals now injuse. The question of what form of 
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signals to 1ecommend is one which the committee re- 
ferred to will have occasion to consider,and all railroad 
managers are, or should be.concerned to know which is 
most deserving of general adoption. With the exam- 
ple and the experience of English railroad manage- 
ment, no investigation of the question would be 
worthy of the name which did not give a very careful 
consideration to the practice in that country, and the 
reasons which have controlled it. As was stated in a 
recent letter to this paper, ‘‘as the result 
of their experience during these past years English 
railroad men have universally adopted the semaphore 
signal as being in every way the best for its purpose.” 
Thousands of these signals are in use there, and it is 
almost impossible to get out of sight of them on any 
line of railroad in the kingdom. At some of the sta- 
tions they may be numbered by hundreds, and 
trains are seldom without the protection which a 
sight of one of them gives. 

Owing to the fact that they are so little used in this 
country, some railroad managers possibly have the 
idea thut they are what may be called a new-fangled 
notion. Their use, though, for telegraphic purposes is 
nearly a century old. Thus, in Johnson’s Encyclo- 
pedia it is said: 

“The semaphore was the first really efficient telegraph. 
It was invented by Claude Chappé and adopted by the 
French government in 1794. Subsequently, under various 
modifications, it came into use in nearly every civilized 
ot. It consisted of an upright post supporting a hori- 
zontal bar, which, turning upon a pivot, could be placed at 
various inclinations. This had two smaller arms pivoted to 
its extremities, and capable of being turned at various 
angles with them. By independent movements of the parts, 
the apparatus was susceptible of 98 distinct positions, and 
of exhibiting the same number of different signals, which 
could be made to represent either letters, numbers, words or 
sentences. The speed of transmission under the most favor- 
able circumstances was about three signals per minute. 
The semaphores were placed upon high towers, usually about 
four or five miles apart. 

‘““ Nicholas I., of Russia, constructed a great line of this 
kind from the Austrian frontier through Warsaw to St. 
Petersburg, which was composed of 220 stations. The sema- 
phores were erected upon the summits of substantial and 
lofty towers, and the whole work cost several millions of 
dollars.” 

In Brande’s Dictionary of Science it is said : 


‘*In 1803 the French erected semaphores along their 
whole line of coast, formed of an upright post, carrying 
two, or sometimes three beams of wood, each turning on its 
own pivot, one above the other. In 1807 Captain Pasley, 
of the Royal Engineers, published his polygrammatic tele- 
graph, differing from the French semaphores by having 
beams turning on the same pivot ; and in order 
to obtain a_ sufficent number of different signals, 
he proposed to erect two or three posts at each station. In 
1816 Sir Home Popham considerably simplified this con- 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


struction. His telegraph, which was adopted in that year 
by the Admiralty instead of the shutter telegraph, and has 
continued in use ever since, consists of merely two arms, 
movable on different pivots in the same mast, as repre- 
sented in fig. 1. It is capable of giving forty-eight inde- 
pendent signals. 

‘Lastly, in 1822, General Pasley still further simplified 
the construction by placing the two arms on the same axis 
(as shown in fig. 2). * * * * Each arm can exhibit the 
seven positions, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, besides the position called 
stop, which points vertically downwards, and is hid by the 
post.” 


The use of semaphores for railroad signals is also 
older than probably many of our readers suppose. 
Thus, in the paper on ‘‘ Railway Signals,” read before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers by Mr. Rapier in 
1874, the history of railroad semaphore signals is 
given as follows: 


‘‘ About the year 1841, Mr. C. H. Gregory designed and 
erected at New Cross a semaphore signal. This was an 
adaptation of the old form of semaphore used for telegraph- 
ing to short distances, and has proved to be, perhaps, the 
most yo step in the development of railway signals. 

“ At first the lamps, with red, green and white lenses, 
were worked by a separate handle; but soon a pair of bevel- 
wheels were added, so that one handle worked both the 
blade and the lamp; also levers connected by rods were sub- 
stituted for pulleys connected by wire ropes, and counter- 
weights were added to make the signal self-acting to the 
position of danger. 

‘“* The left-hand arm when in a horizontal position indicat- 
ing ‘danger’ to an approaching train; the left-hand arm 
at anangle of 45’, proceed with ‘caution,’ and the arm alto- 
gether lowered, ‘line clear.’ It now appears remarkable 
that this great improvement in signaling wasnot at once 
generally adopted. The old disk signals of varioussorts still 
continued to be erected, and the introduction of the im- 
proved semaphore signal was comparatively slow.” 


The last sentence sounds like prophecy of what nas 
occurred, or rather not occurred, in this country, since 
Mr, Rapier wrote his paper, and the following para- 
graph from Barry’s book on ‘“‘ Railway Appliances ” 


his own : 

‘‘The type of fixed signals originally used in the various 
railways in England differed according to the ideas of each 
engineer, and to such an extent that in some cases a signal 
which indicated ‘all right’ on one railway denoted ‘danger’ | 
on other railways.” 


In the same book the same author remarks that: 


‘* The signal known as the semaphore signal has, however, 
been found so superior to all the other types, that it is rap- 
idly superseding all the other signals, and before long it 
will ad be the only daylight fixed signal used in this 
country. 


It will thus be seen that the present semaphore has 
resulted from a process of development. The forms of 
it which have been described were found to be the 
best suited for conveying messages by signs before the 
days of electric telegraphs; and, quite naturally, it was 
afterward employed to communicate instructions to 
the men in charge of trains and thus indicate to them 
the condition of the track and whether they could go 
on, stop or proceed with caution. 











Stop. 
Fig 


Caution. 


Fig. 5. 
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Caution. 
Fig. 9. 
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Stop, 
Fig. 12. 


Caution. 


Fig, 13. 


17, 1880), attention was called to the fact that the 
natural gesture which we all use to detain or arrest 
the attention of another is to extead the arm, as 
shown in the following fig. 3. It is a natural move- 
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seems like a bit of history of this country as well as of | 
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Fig. 3. 


ment wnich we all use if a personis about leaving a | 
room and we want to stop him. On the stageactors | 
use it when they say “stay,” and thus unconsciously | 
convert themselves into natural semaphores. By a/| 
very singular anomalv, however, of which there 
are so many in signal systems, in the English | 
code this attitude means “all right,” or! 
‘go on,” just the reverse of the meaning which a| 
semaphore arm has in the same position. If the posi- | 
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arm, we may have asystem in which the three meth- 
ods of giving signals will all be in accordance with 
each other. Such a system is represented by figs. 4 


‘to 15. 


Thus the semaphore arm extended, as in fig. 4, 
means almost universally ‘‘stop.” A similar posi- 
tion of the signal-man, shown in fig. 8, may mean 
the same thing. At night this position must be in- 
dicated by a movement of a lantern. This may be 
done by raising and lowering it vertically (fig. 12) 
as great a distance as is possible by the motion of 
the arm. This would indicate that the semaphore 
was raised to danger. 


The position of the semaphore to mean “ caution” 
is at an angle of 45°, as shown in fig. 5. This can be 
indicated by the arm by raising and lowering it a short 
distance, as in fig 9, and by a lantern by a similar 
movement, as in fig. 13. It may be said that the lan- 
tern signal “ stop,” fig. 12, may be confused with the 
‘‘ caution” signal, fig. 18. It should be said, though, 
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Go ahead. 
Fig. 6. 








Go ahead. 
Fig. 10. 
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Go ahead. 
Fig. 14. 


Back up. 
Fig. Is. 


that these figures do not show as distinctly as they 
should the difference in the movement of the lantern 
in the two cases, and there was not time to engrave 
new ones. If the light in fig. 12 is raised and lowered 
energetically as great a distance as is possible with the 
arm, or about 5 feet, it is thought there would be no 
danger of confusing it with a gentle movement of a 
few inches, as indicated in fig. 13. 

The ‘‘ go ahead” signal is indicated by lowering the 


| semaphore down so as to be nearly or quite hidden by 


the post, as shown in fig. 6. This position is very well 
indicated by moving the arm downward, from an ex- 
tended position, so as to describe a semicircle, as in 
fig. 10. The same signal may be given by a lantern in 
the same way as in fig. 14. 

A signal to back up is seldom or never given by a 
semaphore. If, however, it was needed, it could 


| readily be given by raising the arm either vertically 


or at an angle of 45°, as indicated in fig.7. The move- 
ment of the arm as shown in fig. 11, upward in a semi- 
circle from a horizontal position, would indicate the 
raising of the semaphore, and the swinging of a lantern 
in the same way as in fig. 15 would do the same thing. 
This system would give us a method of giving the 
four most important signals in these three different 
ways, by gestures which are analogous in each way, 
and therefore less likely to be confused, mistaken or 


tion of the signal-man’s arm is made to imply the| forgotten than they are when unlike attitudes or mo- 
same as the corresponding positions of a semaphore | tions are employed in each case, 
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Atlantic Grain Receipts and Exports. 


The receipts of grain at the seven Atlantic ports for 
the month of October and the tep months then ending 
for five successive years have been : 

1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881 
Qct.. 29,473,109 31,899,417 40,428,143 36,194,528 20,426,172 
M0.134,038,123 214,250,515 244,986,672 259,756,819 199,362,187 

The receipts for the ten months are smaller than in 
any previous year since 1877, and 2314 per cent. less 
than last year, and the October receipts are the small- 
est for the five years, 4314 per cent. less than last year, 
and 21 per cent. less than in 1877 even. They are, 
however, a trifle larger than the receipts in October, 
1876, when we had an unusually light harvest and the 
grain movement for the whole crop year was 145,000,- 
000 bushels less than last year. 

There was a decrease in October at every Atlantic 
po.t except Boston, but it was largest proportionally 
at New Orleans, Philadelphia and Baltimore, as 
will be seen by the following table of the percentage 
of the totalreceived at each during the month this 
year and last : 


New Bos- Port- Mont- Phila- Balti- New 
York. ton. land. real. delphia. more. Orl’s. 
ae ..5d.3 13.: 0.3 10.5 4. yg 1.4 
1880 . 53.2 6.1 0.2 6.5 14.4 15.2 4.4 


New York and Boston together received 68.6 per 
cent. of the whole this year, against 59.3 last year in 
October; Philadelphia and Baltimore 19.2 per cent: 
this year against 29.6 last. 

For the ten months ending with October tLe per- 
centage of the total received at each port for six suc- 
cessive years has been: 





Is77. 1875. 1879. 1880. 1881 

SS err 4 46.2 50.4 45.8 46.9 48.7 
BNE i355 debismnar cues 8.6 7.3 7.2 74 9.7 
rere re 0.7 0.7 0.5 O.8 0.7 
Montreal.. 8.8 5.8 5.5 5.9 5.4 
Philadelphia............. 13.4 155 164 14.9 10.9 
ae 17.6 160 206 17.2 16.8 
New Orieans.... . . 4.7 4.3 4.0 6.6 7.8 
Rear 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


New York’s percentage is larger than in any other 
of the six years except 1878; Boston’s larger than 
ever before ; Montreal’s and Philadelphia’s the smallest 
for the six years; Baltimore’s smaller than before 
except in 1878 and nearly the same as then; New 
Orleans’ percentage the largest for six years, though it 
has been unusually smali for some months past. 

‘omparing New York's percentages with those of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore together we have : 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 

How Fork «266. <.505 42.8 46.2 50.4 45.8 46.9 48.7 
Phila. and Balt...... 36.3 31.0 31.5 37.0 32.1 27.7 
The three........ 7.1 77.2 81.9 82.8 79.0 76.4 


Thus the two latter markets, which in 1876 received 
but about one-seventh less than New York, this year 
received three-sevenths less, and a much smaller pro- 
portion of the whole than in any other year of the 
six, 

Comparing New York and Boston together with 
Philadelphia and Baltimore we have : 





1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 

New York and Bos- 
CORsocecece coceceeO.6 54.8 57.7 83:0 54.6 88.4 
Phila. and Balt...2.. 36.3 31.0 31.5 87.0 32.1 27.7 
The four....... 86.9 85.8 89.2 90.0 86.7 86.1 


The two northern ports this year have received 
more than twice as much as the two southern ones, 
and a larger proportion of the whole than in any other 
year of the six—a proportion which is at this time in- 
creasing, as is shown by their October receipts, 
when New York and Boston received three and a hal 
times as muchas the other two cities, which have 
been their chief rivals. 

The receipts of grain and jiour (reduced to bushels) 
at the four Eastern ports during the first 10 months of 
the year, down to Oct. 28, have been, this year and 
last : 











1881. 1880. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

New York....... 113,827.738 134,025,664 Dec..20,197,926 15.1 
Boston .......020000. 32,121.244 27,193,135 Inc... 4,928,109 18.1 
Philatelphia. ... 20,298,754  38.852.772 Dec..13,454.018 34.6 
Baltimore ....... 38,350,032 45,688,973 Dec.. 7,338,941 16.1 
Total.......209,697,768 245,760,544 Dec..36,062,776 14.7 


Boston’s large increase of nearly 5,000,000 bushels is 
remarkable in a year when at the other three ports 
there was an aggregate decrease of 41,500,000 bushels. 
The smallest percentage of decrease .is at New York, 
but Baltimore’s is not much greater; Philadelphia’s is 
more than twice as large. 

New York gained a trifle (26,203 barrels, or 0.6 per 
cent.) in flour receipts, and the other places gained 
more—Boston 419,483 barrels (24.4 per cent.), Philade!- 
phia 122,157 (19.4 per cent.), and Baltimore 166,100 
(33.3 per cent.) We have shown below that the in- 
crease in flour exports was wholly at New York and 
Boston. This year 52.5 per cent. of the flour receipts 
were at New York, 28.6 at Boston, 10.€ at Philadel- 
phia,ind 8.-9 per cent. at Baltimore. 

The percentage of the total grain and flour received 
at each of the four ports in each of these years has 
been: 


New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total 
B81. cccess + G8 15.3 12.1 8. 100.0 
850000002 - 648 11.1 16S 18.5 100.0 


The changes of New York and Baltimore‘aer trifling, 
and thegreat gain of Boston is nearly balanced by 
the great loss of Philadelphia. 

Exports of flour, wheat and corn (all other grain ex- 
ports are insignificant) from these four Eastern ports 
have been : 





‘i : 1881. 1880. Decrease. P.c. 
New York ......... 82,296,783 113,352,240 31.055,457 26.5 
hehe ies: 14,308,904 16,768,379 2,459,475 14.7 
Philadelphia Se . 15,340,390 25,003,123 9,662,733 38.6 
Baltimore.... ...... 31,580,699 41,821,337 10,240,638 24.5 

| 143,526,777 196.945,079 53,418.303 27.1 


The decrease in exports has been greater than that 
in receipts everywhere except at Philadelphia. It is 
noticeable that while the flour receipts at Philadelphia 
were 19.4 per cent. and those at Baltimore 33.3 per 
cent. greater than last year, their flour exports were 
21.3 and 8.4 per cent. less, respectively. The chief de- 
crease in exportS was in corn, amounting to about 
28,000,000 bushels; while in wheat there was a de- 
crease of 28,800,000 bushels, with an increase in flour 
equivaiert to 3,450.000 bushels. 

The percentage of the total export2d from each poot 
was: 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 
on a RE 57.3 10.0 10.7 22.0 
ee 07.6 8.5 12.7 21.2 


The changes are not so great in the exports as in the 
receipts; Boston gains but 1.5 in its percentage of ex- 
ports against its gain of 4.2 in receipts; and Philadel- 
phia, losing 8.7 in receipts, has lost but 2 in exports. 
The changes, considering the different distribution of 
the crops and the railroad war, are not specially sig- 
nificant. ° 


The Fontaine Locomotive—Erratum. 

It is to be regretted that a very confusing error 
occurred in the article on the ‘‘ Fontaine Fallacy,” 
published last week. The last clause of the sixth 
paragraph in the first column on page 617 reads: ‘for 
the reason that by the former the power is exerted at 
the top of the lower wheel and acts practically on a 
lever a bc, whose fulcrum is at ¢ and load at b, mid- 
way between the fulcrum and power.” The letters 
a bcshould have been cde, and e should te substi- 
tuted for ¢ and d for b. 


Foreign Railroad Notes, 





There has been some discussion in Vienna recently con- 
cerning the best office hours for the employés in the railroad 
offices, by which it appears that at present the clerks begin 
work at 8 in the morning and are dismissed at 2 in the after- 
noon, which seems to an American an extraordinarily early 
hour. Clerks kere are glad to get away at 5, and though they 
may not go to work till 9 and take half an hour for lunch, 
they still give considerably more time to their work than 
the Austrians do. A place where one could go home after 
two in the afternoon would be looked upon as a very ‘soft 
thing” by men in this country, from the principal officers 
down. 


It is reported from Hungary that the administration is 
determined to continue its policy of extending the state rail- 
road system, in order gradually to enable the government to 
exercise greater influence for a system of rates serving its 
interests, and secure it beyond question. The policy seems 
to be to make Buda-Pesth the great traffic centre of Hun- 
gary, and to command all the export routes. Lines to the 
north, east, southeast, south and southwest have already 
been secured, and the next step is to get one tothe west, 
from Buda-Pesth to Vienna, and plans have been made for 
such a one. 


In Prussia, since last year, a beginning has been made 
on no iess than 28 ‘‘secondary” railroads, whose aggre- 
gate length will be 888 miles ; some of them are well under 
way and some completed. Most of them are short, but one 
or twe are as much as 75 miles long. They are all built by 
or with the aid of the government.’ More lines of the kind 
are contemplated. 


The Prussian government railroads have reduced the time 
allowed for loading and unloading cars, when the work is 
done by the shipper, from 12 to 6 hours, If this rule could 
be enforced in this country, we would have few if any 
blockades, and could get along with about a hundred 
thousand fewer cars. There is great complaint in Prussia 
of the reduction in the time allowed, and it is mentioned 
that in certain places where private railroads compete with 
them the state railroads still allow twelve hours. 





The official journal of the German Empire, commenting 
on areport that at the government brake trials in Septem- 
ber near Berlin the Westinghoise brake was victorious, 
says that these trials were preliminary trials only, chiefly to 
determine which brakes should be admitted to the long, 
practical tests on regular trains between Berlin and Breslau. 
It is the result of the latter trial which will determine. 





In the month of August last the German Imperial Rail- 
road Bureau reports that there were in the Empire (exclud- 
ing Bavaria, which does not report) six derailments of trains 
and two collisions ‘‘on the open road” (between stations), 
and 13 derailments and 19 collisions at stations, and 137 
other accidents (running over vehicles, fires in trains, 
boiler explosions and other accidefits ir operation causing 
death or injury topersons)- By thee aevidents 145 persons 








were injured, and considerable damage was done to 48 trains 
and slight damage to 79. Out of 18,141,959 passengers one 
was killed and four were injured; but 18 employés were 
killed and 57 injured in railroad operation proper, and 3 
killed and 25 injured in werk connected with it. There were 
also three post-office, revenue and other officials killed and 4 
injured, and 12 other persons were killed and 10 injured, 
besides 12 suicides. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


Tbis number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Allegheny Central.—Completed from Olean, N. Y., north- 
east to Friendship, 20 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company’s Elizabeth, Lexington 
& Big Sandy line is extended from tbe Licking River east- 
ward to Herat, Ky., 47 miles. 

Chicago, Milwauket & St. Paul.—The Southern Minnesota 
Division is extended from Dell Rapids, Dak., south to Sioux 
Falls, 19 miles. 

Chicago & Northwestern.—Track laid on the Calliope 
Branch from Eagle Grove, Ia., west 22 miles. 

Denver d& Rio Grande.—The San Luis Valley Branch is 
completed from Mears, Col., south to Villa Grove, 19 miles, 
The Blue River Branch is extend-d from Robinson north- 
east to Wheeler’s, 9 miles. The Eagle River Branch is ex- 
tended trom Mitchell to Eagle Park, 7 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Denver, South Park & Pacific.—The Fuirplay Branch is 
completed from Garo, Col., to Fairplay, 10 miles. Gauge, 
3 ft. 

Fulton County.—Extended from Fairview, IL, to London 
Mills, 11 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Minneapolis & St. Lowis.—Extended southward to Ogden, 
Ia., 29 miles. 

Montpelier d& White River.—Extendei from Barre Junc- 
tion, Vt., to Montpelier, 2 miles. 

Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.—The North Branch is ex- 
tended from Holmesville, La., north to Cheneyville, 8 miles. 

Old Colony.—A branch has been completed from the 
Northern Division in Taunton, Mass., to the Whittenton 
Mills, 114 miles. 

Pittsburgh, Bradford & Buffalo.—The Northern Branch 
is extended from Arthur’s, Pa., to Tylersburg, 9 miles. 
Gauge, 3 ft. 

Utah Northern.—Extended from Melrose, Montana, 
northward to Silver Bow Junction, 31 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 


This is a total of 2441 miles of new railroad,making 6,008 
miles this year, against 4,946 miles reported at the corres- 
ponding time in 1880, 2,987 milesin 1879, 1,777 miles in 
1878, 1,867 miles in 1877, 1,931 miles in 1876, 1,128 miles in 
1875, 1,594 miles in 1874, 3,288 miles in 1873 and 5,982 
miles in 1872. 





CuHIcAGO RaIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD increased a little 
in the last week in October, when they were 62,295 tons, 
against 56,304 the previous week and 56,995 the week be- 
fore that. The last of these weeks (ending Oct. 29) was that 
in which the roads advanced their rates, the Pennsylvania’s 
rates being higher than that of the other roads. It does 
not appear from the shipments that it suffered from its 
higher rates, but it is not probable that the shipments were 
all by the advanced rates, by any means. 

The total shipments from Chicago and the percentage by 
each road in the month of September and in each October” 
week were: 














—-———_—— —Week to— _S 
Percentages. Sept. Oct. 8. Oct. 15. Oct. 22. Oct. 29, 
Chic. &G: T..... 8.4 9.0 9.4 7.6 6.1 
Mich. Cen........ 25.4 26.8 302 27.8 26.7 
Lake Shore ...... 30.5 27.8 24.4 284 30.1 
Fort Wayne ..... 18.0 18 8 17.5 19.6 18¢ 
P06. 28. b.... 9.9 13.0 13.6 11.1 12.5 
Balt. & Ohio..... 7.8 4.6 4.9 5.5 6.3 
TTT ET 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 0 100.0 
Total tons....... 264,994 60,578 56,995 56.304 62,295 


The two Pennsylvania roads thus had nearly the same 
percentage in the last week reported as in the two weeks 
previous, and a larger one than in September. For the four 
weeks of October (which excludes two week days of the 
month), the Chicago shipments were thus 286,172 tons, and 
the average shipments per day were 9,840!¢ tons, against 
10,192 in September. 

For the week ending Nov. 5 the Chicagu Board of Trade 
reports the shipments to have been 45,793 tons, and 854 
tons less than it reported the week before, when the total 
actual sliipments were 62,295 tons. -By its report for last 
week the percentage by each route was: Chicago & Grand 
Trunk, 9.1; Michigan Central, 24.9; Lake Shore, 31.38; 
Fort Wayne, 16.3; Pan-handle, 14.7; Baltimore & Ohio, 
4,4, These percentages may be materially changed in the 
official report. 

The total shipments from Chicago from Jan. 1 to Oct, 29 
were 2,403,655 tons, and from June 15 to Oct. 29 they were 
1,199,509 tons, and the percentage by each road for the ten 
months ending Oct. 29 and also for the four and a half 
mouths of the railroad war have been: 


Cc. & Mich. Lake Fort P.C. Be 

G.T. Cen. Shore. Wayne. &%t.L. O. 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 29:..10.4 25.8 25.0 21.1 11.4 6.3 
June 15 to Oct. 29..10.6 26.4 26.6 19.9 10.6 5.9 


It is remarkable that there have been no greater changes 
in the percentages during the long railroad war, rates hay- 
ing been not only very low, but very irregular. The smount 
carried in the last 44¢ months is nearly the same asin the 
first 514 of the year, and the average weekly shipments, which 
were 51,086 tons down to June 15, have been 61,285 since 
that time. The shipments for the ten months this year are 
94,015 tons more than these for the whole year 1980, and 
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only 68,083 tons less than for the whole year 1879. No 
complaint can be made of the insufficiency of the traffic. 

After the middle of October last year, rail shipments frou 
Chicago increased largely, and during November tbey aver- 
aged more than 50,000 tons a week, while in September 
they averaged only 35,000 tons. It is not probable that the 
winter shipments this year will be larger than last year, 
even if the rates remain much lower. 








THE New York CEsTRAL Fast TRAIN was put on Mon- 
day, with the same leaving and arriving time as the 
Pennsylvania, and of similar make-up; that is, composed 
wholly of parlor and sleeping cars. It also runs through 
with very few stops, and an extra charge for a through 
berth of $8 is made to every passenger, as on the Pennsyl- 
vania. But the net regular fare being $9.25 by the New 
York Central, instead of $14 on the Pennsylvania, 
the former is the cheapest by $4.75. J'be train west- 
ward” starts from New York at 8 a. m., reaches 
Albany at 11:25, Rochester at 5:15 p. m., Buffalo at 7, 


Cleveland at 11:32, Toledo at 2:23 a.m., and Chicago at’ 


9:40. The average speed per hour on the New York Cen- 
tral is 40 miles exactly; on the Lake Shore, 35 miles. The 
eastward train leaves Chicago at 3:30 p. m., like the old fast 
train, and reaches New York at 6:30 p. m., instead of 10 
p. m., as heretofore. 

The distance run by this train is not 980 miles, as is er 
roneously stated, but only 966 miles. The error is in taking 
the distance by the Michigan Division between Elkhart and 
Toledo, and the Monroeville line between Toledo and Cleve 
land, instead of the Air Live Division and the Sandusky 
Division respectively. The former was at one time the only 
line, and the through distance in the guide time-tabl<s as 
always given by it still is 589 miles from Buffalo to Chicago. 
But by the Air Line Division 9 miles is saved, and by the 
Sandusky Division 4 miles, and it is by these that the fast 
train runs. 

Some complaint is made because there is a fast train by the 
Lake Shore and none by the Michigan Central. But evi- 
der.tiy there must be some limitation of the routes west of 
Buffalo for which the New York Central shall haul cars in 
this train. It is an exceptionally costly trair, and prob- 
ably will have but a limited patronage; and if but one route 
has it, it should be that with the most important cities on 
the line and the most important railroad connections, and 
without doubt the Lake Shore is that route. By ita St. Louis 
connection is secured, the Wabash putting on a train that 
connects with the fast train at Toledo, and makes the dis- 
tance from St. Louis to New York in 33% hours. It is, how- 
ever, the first time, we believe, that the Michigan Central 
has not matched anything in the way of train accommoda- 
tions that its competitors have offered, and as it has a 3.30 
fast train out of Chicago, which reaches New York 81¢ hours 
later than the Lake Shore and the Pennsylvania trains leaving 
at the same hour, there may be an opportunity to see to what 
extent the public values these hours. 





THE Corton MOVEMENT during the first two months of 
the crop-year (September and Octob:r) is reported by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle as follows: The total 
quantity shipped to the seaboard or to manufactories has 
been 1,419,941 bales this year, against 1,554,064 last, a 
decrease of 134,123 bales, or 8.6 percent. The average 
weight of bales was also a little lighter this year. The most 
notable feature in the movement this year is an increase in 
what is called the overland movement—the shipments 
direct by rail to the Northern factories or ports north of the 
Potomac. These were 200,393 bales this year,against 148,796 
last, showing an increase of 51,597 bales, or 343¢ per cent. 
This includes the shipments by way of St. Louis and those 
that cross the Ohio at Cairo, Louisville, Cincinnati, etc. The 
St. Louis shipments were much less in 1880 than in 1879, 
when the yellow fever at Memphis increased them; but this 
year they showed only a small increase over last year (from 
58,026 to 62,158 bales. or 7 per cent.); but there is a large 
increase at Cairo (150 per cent.), and also at Louisville (60 
per ccnt.) and at Cincinnati (100 per cent.). This overland 
movement, necessitating long rail hauls, was 1414 per cent. 
cf the tctal shipped this year, against 25 last year. 

Of the seaboard receipts this year, 24.2 per cent. were at 
New Orleans, 20.1 at Savannah, 14.3 at Charleston, 12.7 at 
Norfolk and 12.1 at Galveston. 

The exports for the two months were 582,422 bales this 
year, against 721,552 last, a decrease of 139,030 bales, or 
19.3 per cent. 

The stocks on hand Nov. 1 were larger this year than 
last, and the decrease in the amounts sent to market 
from the plantations is less than is indicated by the 
figures for the shipments above, because since the 
crop-year opened there has been a larger increase than last 
year in the stocks at the interior markets; the whole indi- 
cates that 1,609,941 bales of the last crop were marketed in 
the two months, against 1,706,064 last year, a decrease of 
55 per cent. This does not indicate so great a decrease in 
the yield as has been reported, but of course: two months 
business is not conclu:ive on that point. Last year rather 
more than one-fourth of the crop was marketed in these two 
monthe. 








THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER GRAIN SHIPMENTS have nearly 
ceased since August. They were greatly reduced as soon as 
the rail rates were reduced to 15 cents, but in July and 
August were much larger than they have been since. The 
chief unfavorable cause in this latter period has been the 
very bad harvesi in the country near St. Louis. 

We may divide the six monthssince navigation opened into 
three equal periods, the first, May and June, in which the 
most formidable competition was by the lakes and the Erie 





Canal ; the second, July and August, when the low rail rates 
made it cheaper to ship direct to the E.stern ports ; and the 
third and last, September and October, when, besides the 
low rail rates, there was less grain toship by any route. 
The total shipments of grain by the Mississippi in each of 


these periods have been : 
Bushels. 
July and Ange 1400435 
uly and Angust....... ....... o Ig 439 
eptember and October 279,830 


Io the last three weeks the shipments were 5,591 bushels. 
We bave no record of the shipments last year in the cor- 
responding period:, but the New Orleans receipts, which are 
a pretty good gauge of the river shipments, were. in bushels: 








1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. 
May and June. . 7,163,835 4,378,512 L 2,785,323 
July and Avgust.. yt 491,192 2,921,221 dD. ° 430,029 
September and October. 1 *042, 671 3.379, 676 D. 3,337,005 


In the three per.ods the receipts of St. Louis compire as 
follows this year and last: 


1881. 1880. Inc. or Dee. 





May and June . 8,955,215 6,643,983 L. 2,311,232 
July and Augus' 8! 68,941 10.905,560 D. 2,536,619 
September and Reaaes: .5,825,805 7,672,693 D. 1,846,888 


No judgment can be formed as to the normal course of 
shipments down the Mississippi by the results of the past 
four months. They do iudicate, however, that when th2 
rates are as low a: 15 cents par 100 Ibs. from Chicigo to 
New York the Mississippi route cannot compete with it. It 
did compete very effectively, however, when the rate was 30 
cents. At what point the river route will c2ase to divert 
grain for export remains to be shown by further experi- 
ence. 





THE TRUNK LINE TRAFFIC OF THE ¢ EASTERN Cities has 
recently been reported by Commissioner Fink to the com- 
panies in the Jcint Executive Committee, and the figures 
are of very great importance as a key to the distribution of 
the traffic of the country. 

The total shipments westward, and the percentage from 
each of the four great cities have been for the last three 
years and the last eight months of this year as follows: 
-Percentage trom - 








Year. Tons. N. Y. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. 
ere © 274.858 58 16 15 10 
1879.. “— 1,539,923 54 16 16 13 
EE. 1,871,480 55 16 16 13 
8 mos. to Sept. 1, 

eer FF 56 19 13 iL 


This year New York bas a larger percentage than in 1879 
or 1880, but less than in 1878. Boston has gained largely 
this year, and Philadelphia and Baltimore have lost. New 
York, it appears, ships considerably more than the cther 
three citics together. 

The east-bound shipments vo these four cities in 1878 and 
in the two years ending with July, 1880 and 1881, were as 
follows: 





= Percentage to——-—-— 
Year. Tons. N.Y. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. 
ae 7,318,000 42 22 18 
1876-80....8. 8.974.000 43 19 18 19 
1880-81 ...8,973,000 44 23 16 16 


New York has advanced one per cent. yearly, at the ex- 
pense of Philadelphia and Baltimore. The percentages of 
New York and Boston together compared with those of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore together have been: 


West-bound : 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881 
New York and Boston..... 74 70 71 75 
Phila. and valtimore...... 29 29 29 24 

East-bound : 1878. 1879-80 1880-81 
New York and Boston..... 64 #2 67 
Phila. and Bal imore ..... 36 37 32 


[t appears that the west-bound shipments have increased 
faster than the east-bound, but are still but a small fraction 
of them in quantity. In 1878 there were 5.74 tons of 
freight from the West to these cities to one from these cities 
tothe West. In 1879 the proportion was 5.82 to 1, in 1880 
4.80 to 1. 





IMMIGRATION BY Way OF NEW ORLEANS TO THE NorRTH- 
WEST IS PROPOSED.—At the session of the Western Trunk 
Lines Association, Oct. 26, it voted, in reply to an inquiry 
from the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad, that 
its lines would accept the same proportions on emigrants by 
way of New Orleans as on those coming by way of New 
York. The New Orleans road proposed to make a rate of 
about $9.50 to St. Louis, and said that the New Orleans 
steamers would take the emigrants to New Orleans at a rate 
very little higher than that to New York. The distance 
and time to New Orleans areabout one-half greater than to 
New York, and the lengthening of the sea voyage will bea 
great objection to the route. But the rail journey from New 
Orleans toSt. Louis is shorter than that from New York—700 
miles against 1,062. To Chicago the distance is substantially 
the same from both seaports. One would suppose that if a 
considerable immigration could be attracted to New Or- 
leans the river steamboats would be able tu com- 
mand it better than the railroads, as they could 
give the immigrants more room and pl.ces to sleep, the lack 
of which makes the rail journey very wearisome, coming as 
it does after the exhaustion of a voyage in the steerage of a 
steamship. But the leagth of the ocean passage will pre- 
vent, we imagine, any large immigration by this route, unless 
it is to Louisiana and Texas, and these states receive com- 
paratively a very small number of immigrants. 


BUFFALO CawaL GRAIN SHIPMENTS, which have gener- 
ally been very small since the low rail rates were made last 
June, have increased materially recently, and in the last 
week reported (ending Nov. 4) were 1,742,900 bushels, 
which is 24s times the rail shipments of the same week, 60 
per cent. more than the canal shipments in the correspond- 
ing week of last year, 70 per cent. more than the week be- 
fore, larger than in any othe? week since the low rail rates 
were made, and largereven than the average weekly ship- 
ments this year before those low rates were made, and this 


in spite of exceptionally light lake receipts at Buffalo. 


The 
caval has profited by the inability of the railroads to pro- 


' vide for all the traffi: offering, but the luke vessels have 


not. Thecanal rates are probably remunerative now, thougb 
less than is usual at this time of year. The boats will proba- 
bly be fully employed now until the canal is closed, which 
will probably be about three weeks from this date. 


ELEcTRIC LIGHTING OF CARS has been tried in Eng- 
land. A single Pullman car in a train between London and 
Brighton was fitted with no less than twelve incandescent 
lamps, to which electricity was supplied by a Faure accu- 
mulator with 32 cells, charged before starting. On the 
down trip .y daylight the electricity was switched on b«- 
fore passing through tunnels, and on the return journey at 
night the car was kept lighted by the electric lamps. The in- 
stantaneous lighting of all the lamps by a single movement is 
of great advantage for tunnel lighting. No information is 
given as to the cost of the light, which will probably be the 
chief obstacle to its general introduction. 








PETROLEUM Exports continue wonderfuily large. For 
the ten months ending with October they were 409,825,825 
gallons, which is noless than 40 per cent. more than last year 
and 21 per cent. more than in 187, when they were larger 
than ever before. This year 74.1 per cent of the exports 
was trom New York, against 79.6 per cent. last year; 
19 6 per cent. was from Philadelphia, against 17.4 last year, 
and 3.9 ner cent. from Baltimore, against 4.8 per cent. last 
year. 


Railhhoad Signals. 


The following notes from an exrerienced general manager 
are of the kind that will help materially in arriving at the 
best uniform system. The discussion of this question is now 
the order of the day, and we hope that it will be thorough. 
We present below this communication some rules and prin- 
ciples that have been formulated by foreign autboritier, 
and will have some further material trom the same sources: 

HAND AND LANTERN SIGNALS, 

“IT baven’t time}to write you an article for publication, 
but wish you to have a few points on railroad signals which 
came to my mind in reading the article of E. A. Hill in your 
paper of the 2ist. Taking up the three principal signals, viz: 
‘stop,’ ‘go ahead’ and ‘back up,’ I wish to say that 
Class C, as designated in Mr. Hiil’s table, has, I think, most 
excellent reasons for adoption. And, first, a lamp swung 
across the track is the most natural thing todo io case of dan- 
ger. An outsider, if wishiug to stopa train, knowing of 
danger, would give this signal; second, it can be given with 
vigor and energy without putting out the light; third, it 
covers a greater range of vision than any other signal. To 
use an up-and-down movement you are liable to put out your 


light. You are also liable not to do it within the range of 
the engineer’s vision. These seem to be sufficient for this 
signal. 


“To go ahead. The swing over head is a wide-spread sig- 
nal, easily seen, no danger of putting out the light, and the 
natural motion that all is right. 

“To back up.’ Here you want, first, a distinct movement, 
not easily misunderstood, and one specially adapted tw con- 
veying the idea of quantity. The motion up and down gives 
you both of these, as you move your lantern either through 
a lorg or short distance as circumstances require, giving at 
once to the engineer an idea of the distance, and the only 
idea he can get, as in most cases he is governed entirely by 
signals and cannot by any other means form an opiuion, 
The backing of an engine or train is always attended with 
more or less danger, and requires the greatest care. In dc- 
ciding upon signals for use on several roads I have had occa- 
sion to carefully consider this questicn, and without pieju- 
dice toward any the foregoing reasons have secmed to me 
to be conclusive. 

“*To conclude. There is great and increasing necessity for 
uniformity of signals. The great army of railroad men are 
continually changing localities. Men are trying to better 
themselves, and in hiring new men from other roads you ere 
constantly in danger of having wrong signals used, owing 
to their being brought up to the use of different signals, 
whereas if all roads used the same signals this danger would 
be entirely avoided.” 

THE VISIBILITY OF DISTANT OBJECTS. 


Near the end of the last century (about 1793), the Broth- 
ers Chappe, who, we believe, were inmates of a monastery, 
constructed an optical tclegrapb, for communicating meg- 
sages by signals; and preliminary to fixing upon the apparatus 
they made elaborate experiments as to the distance at which 
different forms, sizes, magnitudes and colors could be seen 
under different circumstances. The principles which they 
formulated concerning the visibility of bodies at a distance 
are quoted by Baron von Weber in his work on “ Railroad 
Signals” published in 1867, 9s remaining the best exposition 
of the subject that has ever appeared. They are quoted by 
Weer as follows: 

“The principal results of these investigations, which are of 
great importance in the optical signals of railroads, and yet 
are so little known and seldom observed by experts, that 
many absurdly constructed systems of railroad signals have 
aoa are briefly as follows : * 

‘a. The visibility of an illuminated body decreases 
directly in ratio to the square root of its illumination und 
its surface. 

*b. The same surface, in an elongated form, is visible at 
a greater distance than if round or square. 

**¢, All the eolors of an illuminated body disappear under 
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certain conditions of illumination; the form of the signal is 
therefore alone available in telegraphy, not the color.* 

‘*d. All signals should have the sky for a background. 

‘*e, Projecticns, even of very small dimensions, on narrow 
rectilinear objects, are recognizable as long as the latter 
are visible. 

“f. In an average condition of the atmosphere, and with a 
cloudy sky, a body 6 ft. long and 1 ft. broad, outlined 
against the horizon, is visible to the naked eye at a distance 
of one myriameter (614 miles). 

“gq, When the visibility of a white flame equals 1, that of 
a red flame of equal intensity equals 4, of a green }, of a 
blue 4. 

“h. Lights of similar color run together into one image 
when the distance between them is not greater than yo, of 
the range of vision. 

‘¢, Lights of different colors, particularly when the colors 
are complementary, are distinguishable at any distance 
within which the color with the least illuminating power is 
visible. 

“k, White light alone should never be used for signaling 
at great distances, as in certain conditions of the atmosphere 
it may appear red, orange or green. 

“l. The movement of a light at night is invisible unless 
there is a stationary light near it. 

“Tt is natural that systems of signaling, founded on these 
observations, should, for day service, assume the form of 
semaphore telegraphs, showing at night colored constella- 
tions on a dark background.” 

THE GOOD AND THE EVIL SPIRIT OF THE RAILROAD. 

In 1867 the late Baron von Weber published a work on 
Railroad Signals and Telegraphing, which opens as fol- 
lows: 

“ Not alone had Socrates his good spirit and his evil spirit. 
A good and an evil spirit walk by the side of every man, 
yes, even with every pheuomenon,.in civilized life which is 
peculiar enough to be individualized are associated forces 
which are known as its good and evil, its helping and hin- 
dering, principles. Scarcely had the mighty figure of the 
youthful railroad entered the domain of civilized peoples, 
when there appeared the white and the black spirit, which 
offer it their services; the first hastens, as a swifter mes- 
senger, in advance of the swift one, lights its path with the 
flash of the word, and hovers bodiless over the heavy iron 
body of the young giant; the other trickishly flings around 
his wings the invisible snares of long-drawn routine, snares 
his flying foot in the thorny bushes of written flourishes, 
leads him astray in the labyrinth of regulations and books 
of rules, and bends and lops his mighty limbs in order to 
compress him upon the Procrustean bed of obsolete forms. 
Who has not guessed these spirits already? The shining 
daughter of the lightning and of thought, the telegraph ! 
andthe son of Father Custom and Mother Ink, narrow- 
breasted, bureaucratic routine. 'These are the eudeemon and 
the kakodzemon, the good and evil spirits of railroading. 

“Railroading on the European continent was rocked in 
its cradle by both spirits; and therefore we can scarcely im- 
agine any form of its life, really suited to its nature, which 
should give less range and power for the working of the 
dark spirit. We have therefore to commit to the Nation of 
the Future, which is fortunate enough not to be compelled 
to hold ready the inherited implements of torture for every 
new creation of the mind, but can write with bold hand on 
an unblotted page the great features of its civilization ; 
which begins with that with which we end ; we must, in a 
word, leave it to the Americans to find the solution of the 
difficult problem of a truly practical railroad management ; 
‘but wish for a moment to forget the dark spirit of the 
railroad world, and busy ourselves only with its lighter com- 
panion.” 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF SIGNALING. 

From Dr. E. Schmitt’s enormous volume on ‘Signals ” 
(786 large actavo pages), forming the eleventh part of 
Winkler’s collection of ‘Lectures on Railroad Construc- 
tion,” we translate the following : 

‘*In the general application of signals the following rules 
should be observed : 

“1, Every train is a moving danger. 

**2. A locomotive alone must be treated asa train; gen- 
erally in signaling, the expression ‘* train” should be applied 
to every movement of railroad rolling stock on the track, 
when accomplished by steam-power. : 

8. The stations mark in signaling only certain sections of 
the open road or track, but they do not interrupt it, so that 
the station employés are to be regarded as track employés 
also,+ and in receiving or transmitting signals have the 
same functions to perform as the latter. 

(‘* Signaling Directions of the Austrian Railroads, § 12.— 
“The depot employés must regard themselves as track em- 
ployés also and must therefore follow carefully the signal- 
ing regulations prescribed for the track employés.”] 

“4, On the line, all regulations, including of course the 
signaling arrangements, should be planned as though a train 
were always expected. This principle is observed through- 
out on the French, Belgian and English lines; on the major- 
ity of the German lines, on the other hand, a signal is sent 
on in advance of the morning train, so as to herald its com 





*Too great attention cannot be bestowed on these considerations 
in the construction of railroad signals. 

+To ovviate errors in the totally different nomenclature of the 

ups of officials employed in the operation of the road, we 
all in future make use of the following classification: 

1. Station-men: All employés whose duties are connected with 
the stations, including station-master and deputy, switch-tenders, 
yard-men, etc. 

2. Track-men: Road-guards and signal-men: also those styled 
track-watchmen or track-inspectors. 

R. Train-men: All employed serving on a moving train, in- 
cluding: 

a. Locomotive-men: Engineers and firemen. 

b. Car employés: Conducters, ticket-collectors and brakemen. * 





ing and call the attention of the officials to the fact of its 
approach. It will be explained hereafter that this latter 
method is far less safe and therefore less practical; indeed, it 
is already capable of demonstration that the reliability of 
this method depends on the fact of every active official 
understanding that a train is approaching from the sigaal 
that hurriedly precedes it. This is not always to be de- 
pended upon. 

‘*5, The meaning that the signals are intended to convey 
should be as simple as possible; the number of these ideas 
should be the fewest practicable, and the whole system of 
signaling should altogether be as simple as possible. Though 
perhaps here and there, in consequence of the small number 
of ideas that can be signaled and their simplicity, the com- 
munication suffers in completeness, the advantage that is 
secured in a greater clearness and reliability in working is 
on the other hand so important, that the before mentioned 
slight disadvantage is hardly to be taken into consider- 
ation. 

“In the earliest systems of signaling, the great mistake 
prevailed, that in the interests of security the practice was 
followed of informing the whole of the operating officials of 
the time of every arrival and departure and generally of 
every occurrence, whereby the number and variety of 
signal expressions became uncommonly great, and in con- 
sequence the system of signaling very uncertain. In a 
peoperly arranged system of signaling, the object to be 
aimed at is much rather the establishment of intelligent 
communication, as reliable, rapid and complete as possible, 
between the terminal points of different sections of the road, 
whether they consist of depots or of signai stations estab- 
lished expressly for this purpose. When, for instance, two 
consecutive stations are capable of understanding from such 
communications what is going on between them, for that di- 
vision of the road the employés will require only a small 
number of signals to obtain information of whatever may 
be necessary. 

‘‘Although the above described wistake is no longer so eas- 
ily committed, yet it cannot be denied that many of the 
codes of signals at present prevailing in Germany are still 
much too complicated. The safety of the operation of a 
railroad is not alone to be sought inthe system of signal- 
ing, but above allin the watchfulness and trustworthiness 
of the entire force of employés. On these a too diffuse and 


complicated system of signaling will have an _ inju- 
rious rather than an advantageous effect; their at- 
tention congtantly relaxes more and more. Instead 


of giving a matter personal attention, it is often thought 
sufficient to rely on the intermediation of the signals. - There 
are signaling codes containing over 80 signals. What 
official can, under such circumstances, claim that he is capa- 
ble of so immediately recognizing the meaning of each signal 
as to be able to act at once in accordance with it? There are 
other railroads—such, for instance, as the Oldenburg State 
Railroads, which have recognized but 22 signals; on these 
roads, the traffic, in the instance quoted certainly moderate, 
is managed with as great security as on other lines. 

‘* Simplicity in the signaling is to be recommended, espec- 
ially on roads where the traffic is light and in neighborhoods 
where railroads are newly introduced. A complicated sys- 
tem of signaling requires especially a staff of officials well 
trained in the service, who must first be educated ; this train- 
ing is not as a rule accomplished quicker, often not as 
quickly, as the traffic on the road increases. Complicated 
signals in unskillful hands are a very dangerous thing. In 
addition, the apparatus for such service costs a great: deal: 
much more 2 a road with light traffic can be expected to 
expend, 

‘“‘ By its great simplicity, without taking into consider- 
ation their esormous traffic, the system of signaling in vogue 
in England *® distinguished, chiefly because the working 
arrangements are mostly very simple, and the signaling and 
switching duties are, as a rule, combined; but even the 
latter is only generally possible in conjunction with the 
entire system of operation pursued in England and the in- 
comparable skill with which the service is performed. 

“6, The signs expressed by the signals, or what is the 
same thing, the form of the signals, should be so arranged 
that the least dereand possible is made on the memory and 
judgment of the transmitter as well as the receiver. Thisis 
advisable in consideration of the low degree of intelligence 
possessed by many of the persons who have to attend to the 
giving and receiving of signals. In the same manner, in 
establishing a system of signals, the relation of good, plain 
and generally applicable principles should be made a con- 
dition. Only clear, simple directions, established on a cor- 
rectand thoroughly considered basis, will answer the re- 
quirements of safety; for in the first case, only under such 
circumstances will the employés become acquainted with 
them quickly and without difficulty and retain them with 
facility ; but in addition every rule will appear to be founded 
on reason and not caprice; and they will therefore be more 
readily recognized and obeyed. 

‘7, In all signals similar appearances should express sini 
lar ideas. 

‘*8. Unusual signals and such as express a very imminent 
danger should have the most easily recognizable form that 
can be produced by the apparatus employed. 

‘9, The signals should be so constructed that at the place 
from which they are made it will be possible to ascertain 
that they have been tramsmitted correctly at their destina- 
tion. This, especially at important and dangerous points, 
is an unconditional requirement in a proper arrangement of 
signals. 

‘* 10. Signalieg should be so arranged that the signals 
are given by the least possible number of persons, i. e., that 
the responsibility may rest on the least possible number. 








For this reason the concentration of signals, or intrusting 
one person with the management of several signals, is com- 
mendable. Danger increases with the number of persons 
employed in such transmission, because the care for safety 
is divided, the responsibility is distributed, and every one 
concerned is afforded the opportunity of relying upon some 
one else. 

“11. Tne giving of every signal must be accomplished 
with the greatest possible facility. 

‘12. If on a double-track road, in consequence of the im- 
passibility of one track, trains are compelled to pass in both 
directions on the other, the section concerned must be re- 
garded as a single-track road, and the systems of signaling 
in use under such conditions must be adopted. 

‘*On such roads as have three tracks, the third track is to 
be regarded as a single-track railroad. 

‘13. When at one and the same place on a railroad differ- 
ent signals are shown, the most important should always be 
obeyed. 

“On the Brunswick Railroads the rule isin force: ‘If, in 
addition to “‘ stop” another signal is displayed, the stop sig- 
nal must always be obeyed.’ 

[‘‘ Signal Directions for the Austrian Railroads, $56. ‘If, 
at the same point differing signals are displayed simultane- 
ously, the most important signal must be obeyed, but after 
due reflection.’] 

**14. Absence of any signal, then, should always mean 
‘Stop,’ if the principle expressed under 4 is not followed. 
If the signal system of the road is not+o arranged as if a 
train were always due, then the non-appearance of a signal 
must be looked upon as a signal to stop. 

‘In Germany this principle has been introduced only on 
comparatively few roads; on most roads the locomotive 
engineer is permitted to proceed cautiously and slowly as 
far as he can see the track clear before him. On Spanish, 
French and English roads the operation of this principle is 
not necessary. There the line is always ready to receive a 
train, so that in the absence of signals the train may go on 
cautiously.” 


Railroad Prospects in Oregon. 


In an address recently delivered to the merchants of Port- 
land, Or., Mr. Henry Villard made some interesting state- 
ments as to the intentions of the Northern Pacific and the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company. After referring 
to a charge that the companies would discriminate against 
Portland in favor of Puget Sound ports, he said : 


Take possession of Puget Sound towns, or such of them as 
are best adapted to shipping grain or other products of the 
country. Do your shipping at Puget Sound when it is 
difficult to get tonnage down the river, as at present. 
There has been no discrimination heretofore in favor of 
Portland as against Puget Sound, and I can assure you that 
none need be expected in the future. We must carry the 
products of the country out of the country. It is our 
interest as transportation companies to do so, and it is the 
greatest benefit that we can possibly confer upon this whole 
region, that we should facilitate in every possible way the 
shipment of its products. If wheat cannot be taken 
down the Columbia, let it go to Puget Sound, thus keeping 
money in circulation, and let those who are entitled to the 
proceeds of their labor receive them as quickly as pos- 
sible. That is the ground I take. I am satistied it is 
within your power as sbipping merchants to. take possession 
of the grain trade at Puget Sound. AndI feel sure that 
after we complete our railroad connections with the Sound, 
as we propose to do during the next year by putting in the 
link between Portland and Kalama, and you see that grain 
can be carried from the Willamette valley and from the 
whole region east of the mountains to Puget Sound without 
breaking bulk, you will avail yourselves of the new facil- 
ities thus afforded. I do not see the difference between load- 
ing ships at Portland and at Puget Sound as far as the par- 
ticular advantages to the shipping houses are concerned. 
They can have warehouses there; they can collect their 
wharfage dues as well there as here. Our great object must 
be, as I stated, to open as many channels of transportation 
as we can create, and to let commerce flow through them as 
freely as possible. 

You may be interested to know what our programme of 
operations is for the immediate future. 1 mean with refer- 
ence to the construction of railroad lines, and creating ter- 
minal facilities here among you, andin relation to the other 
enterprises of which I spoke in my interview with your com- 
mittee the cther day. Asalready mentioned, we shall put 
in the connecting link between here and Puget Sound by 
having the line from Portland to Kalama constructed, if 
possible, within the next twelve months. Surveys, as far 
as made, show that the line on the south bank of the river is 
far preferable to that on the north bank, and the for- 
mer line will, therefore, be -adopted. It is not set- 
tled whether it will enter the city directly or be 
carried across the river to East Portland, and then to a con- 
nection with the system of the Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company, the necessary surveys not having yet been 
fully completed. But you may take it for granted that you 
will have within twelve months from to-day an unbroken 
railroad line from Portland to Tacoma and to Seattle. We 
expect to put in an extension of the Washington territory 
branch from some point south of Tacoma to Seattle. The 
Columbia River wi!l not be bridged at present at Kalama, but 
transfer boats will be used there; and if we do not bridge 
the Willamette River§here immediately, the whole business 
can be transacted without breaking bulk by means of traus- 
fer boats carrying entire passenger and freight trains. 

The proposed Oregon Ruilway & Navigation Company’s 
system of roads in Eastern Oregot and We shington territory 
we expect also to complete next year. Your newspaper 
have kept you well posted as to tiie exten, and character «i 
that system. Suffice it to say, therefore. that it will reaca 
altogether a mileage of over 700 miles, «f which about 250 
miles are to-day in operation, and of wi ich 150 mils mors 
will be in operation within three or fous months—the last 
including the line from the Dalles to your city, and the 
remainder will be taken in hand ard carried through 
to completion next year. All the 1 ecessary purchases 
of rails, locomotives and rolling-stock generally, have 
been made. I will state in thi connection that 
we expect to loud next year between 50 and 60 ships in 
New York and Philadelphia with railroai material for the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. These ships inay come here, but 
they may also goto Tacoma. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company shipped a cargo on the ship Dakota to Tacoma 
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at the rate of $2.50 less per ton than the rate the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation aor gee! had to pay in sending 
railroad material to Portland. hen it comes to shipping 
50. , 60,000, 70,000 or 80,000 tons, of course such a 
difference is a very essential item: And you would consider 
us very poor business managers if we did not avail ourselves 
of the difference by sending our ships to Tacoma in prefer- 
ence to sending them here. 

The Northern Pacific lines will be pushed forward with 
the utmost energy during the coming year. The gap be- 
tween the two ends, that is, between the Yellowstone Valley 
and Clark’s Fork of the Columbia River, is to-day re- 
duced to less than 800 miles. We are very confident of 
being able to build 300 miles from this side eastward. and 
about the same mileage from the other side westward during 
the coming year, so that there will be a gap of not much 
over 170 miles left. Whether we shall be able to still 
further reduce this gap in the next year will depend 
upon the result of investigations now making into the 
practicability of working at the two ee large and 
difficult tunnels, one through the main Roc’ “4 Mountain 
range, and the other through the so-called Belt Range, that 
we shall have to overcome. If we can work at these tunnels 
from different points next year, we may do still better. 
But, at any rate, you can absolutely rely upon the entire 
completion of the main line of the Northern Pacific in the 
course of 1883. As I have already stated, in a more general 
way, the means to carry on all our enterprises are in hand. 
This is especially true of the Northern Pacific. This com- 
pany has guaranteed to it all the capital it needs ; that is, 
all the capital required to build it as a main line to Ains- 
worth, the point of junction with the system of the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company. 

Before dismissing this part of the subject. it might inter- 
est you to hear that the Oregon & California railroad will 
be extended eventually south to connect with the California 
& Oregon road. Everything is yet, however, in an unsettled 
condition. We have Lares | aline from Roseburg south to 
Canyonville, and contracts for the heavier part of the work 
will soon be given out. Surveys show that we will have 
much difficulty in getting over the Cow Creek hills, south of 
Canyonville, but the road will be built as soon as money and 
men can accomplish it. Theengineer in charge of the line 
southward bas gone to meet the engineer tn charge of the 
line northward from California. They will havea confer- 
ence and decide on a permanent route. 
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Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

New York, Lake Erie & Western, annual meeting, at the 
office in New York, Nov. 29, at 11:45 a. m. 

New Orleans & Northeastern, annual meeting, at the office 
in New Orleans, Dec. 5, at noon. 

Old Colony, annual meeting, in the Town Hall at Middle- 
boro, Mass., Nov. 22, at 10:30 a. m. 


Railroad Conventions. 


The International Road-Masters’ Association will hold 
its adjourned convention in Cleveland, O., Nov. 16. 

The Railway Conductors’ Life Insurance Association of 
the United States and Canada will hold its annual meeting 
at the St. Charles Hotel, in New Orleans, beginning at 10 
a. m. on Dec. 7. The meeting will last probably two days. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh (leased to Pennsylvania Company), 
1% per cent., quarterly, payable Dec. 1. 
Evansville & Terre Haute, 2 per cent., semi-annual, pay- 
able Nov. 15. 


Foreclosure Sales. 
The sale of the Florida Central road, which was to have 
taken place Nov. 5, has been postponed to Dec. 11 by order 
of the United States Circuit Court. 


Southern Association, General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents. 


This Association met in Atlania, Ga., Nov. 9, with a full 
attendance. The first day’s session was chiefly taken up 
with routine business and the appointment of a committee 
on winter rates. The second day’s report has not yet reached 
us. 


Mississippi River Improvement Convention. 


The Mississippi River Improvement Convention met in St. 
Louis, Oct. 26, and continued in session three days, rng 
500 delegates being present. The Chairman was Mark H. 
Dunnell, of Minnesota, with a number of vice-presidents, 
and George L. Wright, of St. Louis, as Secretary. 

The time of the Convention was mainly employed in hear- 
ing speeches and discussing the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. The resolutions finally adopted urge strongly 
upon Congress the policy of liberal appropriations for the 
improvement of the Mississippi and its navigable tributaries; 
the expenditure of such appropriations in a systematic man- 
ner and upon a + eeneeel and scientific plan; the continuance 
of the present Mississippi River Commission and the exten- 
sion of its powers toall the navigable tributaries of the 
river; the completion of a connection between the upper 
waters of the river and Lake Michigan, this being under- 
stood to refer to the proposed Rock Island & Hennepin Canal. 

At the close of the Convention a permanent Executive 
Committee was appointed; also a committee to embody the 
substance of the resolutions in a memorial to be presented to 
Congress. 


Southwestern Railway Association. 


The long-postponed meeting of this Association was held 
in Chicago, Nov. 1. Those present were Messrs. J. C. Mc- 
Mullin, C. H. Chappell, and H. H. Cartright, Chicago & 
Alton; T. J. Potter and E. P. Ripley, Burlington; R. R. 
Cable and J. T. Sanford, Rock Island; John B. Carson and 


W. H. McDoel, Hannibal & St. Joseph; J. F. Barnard and | N' 


Secretary H. Crosby, Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs; R. S. Hays, A. A. Tallmage, and Seth Frink, Mis- 
souri Pacific; J. C. Gault and A! C. Bird, Wabash, and 
Commissioner Midgley, who presided. 

The first action was to refer all matters to the Executive 
Committee, Messrs. McMuliin, Potter, Cable, Tallmage and 
Gault. The committee was to report a plan for the conduct 
and operation of the business of the Association. 

The day was taken up chiefly in discussions of the various 
questions which have lately divided the Association, and 
especially of the extension of its territory. Finally a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Gault, Tallmage and Potter was 
appointed to report what territory should be included in 
the Association’s field besides that now embraced in it, and 
to define what business may be properly considered compet- 
itive. 

On the second day the committee reported, recommending 
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that a pool be formed of alt Colorado business to and from 
Chicago, St. Louis and Mississippi River pointe. 

The discussion of the question as to what territory should 
be included in the operations of the Association was dis- 
cu: nearly y. 

It was finally proposed to organize a pool to include the 
present territory of the Association, and thatthe question of 
additional territory be refered to the roads west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and if they eannot agree, the matter is to be 
left to arbitration. : 

It was left to the Nebraska roads to agree on what shall 
be considered competitive business. The Association and the 
Missouri Pacific to decide on the business carried in Southern 
and Southeastern Nebraska, the matter to be referred to 
arbitration if no agreement is reached. 

On the third day the question of extending the territory 
was in discussed, and a settlement was agreed on whereby 
the Missouri Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
roads are to be given a fair equivalent of the new business 
that they will bring into the Association from points south 
and southeast of Kansas City, on the Missouri Pacific and 
that passing through Plattsmouth on the Burlington. 

The matter of the Colorado pool was brought up, but was 
not discussed nor settled. 

The question of territory being settled, the questions of 
divisions came up, and, while believed that the three divis- 
ions of the Association would be mer imto one, it was 
deemed advisable to continue three divisions for the present, 
to be known as the Chi , the Hannibal & Toledo and the 
St. Louis Divisions. The business carried on in the Hannibal 
& Toledo Division is to be extended at the Chicago rate, 
the St. Louis rate having been used formerly. This new 
arrangement virtually includes the Wabash Line east of the 
Missouri River, including the Toledo and Detroit lines. The 
percentages to be allotted each of the three divisions remain 
the same as before, namely: 44'¢ per cent. to the Chicago 
Division, 441¢ per cent. to the St. Louis Division and 11 per 
cent. to the Hannibal & Toledo Division. A number of 
meetings will have to be held to allow the lines in the dif- 
ferent divisions to agree upon their individua! percentages. 

The Association then adjour @d, to meet in St. Louis, Nov. 
15. The Chicago & Northwestern and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco will be asked to send their representatives, in 
— that a final agreement may be made as to the Colorado 
pool. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Kan., Nov. 1: 

“The following appointments and changes are hereby 
authorized and in force from and after this date. All parties 
interested will be governed accordingly. 

“1, Mr. J. M. Meade, Resident Engineer, will have charge 
of bridges and buildings on Division No. 1, from Atchison, 
Kansas City and Pleasant Hill to Howard and Florence, 
with headquarters at Topeka. 

“2. Mr. D. H. Rhodes, Resident Engineer, will have 
charge of track, bridges and buildings on Division No. 4, cov- 
ering the main li#e from Ellinwood to State Line, with head- 
quarters at Ellinwood. 

“3. Mr. J. M. Woodard will repert to Mr. Rhodes as 


ron, with headquarters at Ellinwood. 

“4. Mr. S. Harpster will report to Mr. Rhodes as Road- 
Master in charge of track from Cimarron to State Line, 
with headquarters at Coolidge. 

“5. Mr. D. W. Hogbin will have charge of bridges and 
building between Ellinwood and State Line, with head- 
quarters at Ellinwood, and will report to Mr. Rhodes. 

“6. Mr. P. Sayres will have charge of bridges and build- 
ings from Atchison to Emporia, with headquarters at To- 
peka, and will report to Mr. Meade. 

“7. Mr. R. Tweeddale will have charge of bridges and 
buildings between Topeka and Kansas City and Pleasant 
Hill, with headquarters at Topeka, and will report to Mr. 
Meade. 

“8. Mr. J. O'Connell will have charge of bridges and 
buildings between Howard and Ellinwood via Emporia, 
Florence and the McPherson Branch, with headquarters at 
Emporia, and will report to Mr. Meade and Mr. R. R. 
Coleman. 

“9. Mr. W. H. Earl, Resident Engineer, will have charge 
of track, bridges and buildings on Division No. 5, from State 
Line to Rockvale, with headquarters at La Junta. 


“10. Mr. E. Treadwell, Resident Engineer, will have | 
charge of track, bridges and buildings on Division No. 6, | 


from La Junta to Raton, with headquarters at Trinidad. 

“11. Mr. B. 8. Crocker, Assistant Engineer, will have 
charge of the construction of all new buildings between 
Atchison, Kansas City and Pleasant Hill, and Howard and 
Ellinwood via the McPherson Brarch, and also of extensive 
repairs which will be placed in his hands by special order. 
Mr. Crocker will have his headquarters at Topeka. 

12. Mr. Geo. T. Nealley, Assistant Engineer, will have 
charge of the construction of all new buildings and of ex- 
tensive repairs, by special order, hetween Douglas and State 
Line via Florence and Newton, and also of the branches 
from Newton to Arkansas City and Caldwell. Mr. Nealley 
will have his headquarters at Nickerson. 

“13. Mr. Geo. Weight will have charge of tack as Road- 
Master between Atchison and Emporia, with headquarters 
at Topeka, and will report to D. Coleman, General Road- 
Master. 

“14, Mr. Geo. J. Lockie will have charge of track as 
Road-Master between Florence, Ellinwood and Nickerson 
via McPherson Branch, with headquarters at Ellinwood, 
and will report to R. R. Coleman, Resident Engineer. 

“15, Mr. E. A. Smith will have charge of track as Road- 
Master between Newton and Arkansas City and Caldwell, 
with headquarters at Newton, and will report to R. R. Cole- 
man, Resident Engineer. 

“16. Mr. Jas. Norton will have charge of track as Road- 
Master from Douglas to Nickerson via Florence and Newton, 
with headquarters at Newton, and will report to R. R. Cole- 
man, Resident Engineer. 

“17. Mr. M. G. Shaver will have charge of bridges and 
buildings between Douglas and Ellinwood via Fiorence and 
ewton, with headquarters at Newton, and will report to 
R. R. Coleman, Resident Engineer. 

“18, Mr. W. H. Finn will have charge of bridges and 
buildings between Newton and Arkansas City and Caldwell, 
with ms amy ne at Newton, and will report to R. R. Cole- 
man, Resident Engineer.” 


Bluffton & Union City. —The officers of this company are: 
John Studebaker, President; Adelma Lupton, Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. J. Todd, naga Amos cary Treasurer; Albert 
Russell, Chief Engineer. Office in Bluffton, Ind. 


Boston, Lowell d Concord.—The list of officers of this 
consolidated line is now as follows: Henry C. Sherburne, 
General Ma r; C. E. A. Bartlett, Treasurer; C. 8. Mel- 
len, Auditor; J. F. Crockett, Master of Transportation and 
Repairs; Joseph S. Lincoln, General Freight Agent; Ben- 
jamin F. Kendrick, General Ticket Agent; John W. Ward- 





well, Freight Agent in Boston. The offices are in Boston. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The following is th 
official announcement of a change heretofore noted: *‘ Mr. 
F. S. Buell having resigned the position of General Passen- 
ger Agent of this company, on account of his duties as Sec- 
re and Treasurer requiring his entire attention, Mr. W. 
S. Baldwin is hereby ap inted to that position with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. v All communications pertainin 
to the business of that department should hereafter be ad- 

tohim. Appointment to take effect Nov, 1, 1851.” 


Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—Mr. Oliver Watson, Jr., 
is Superintendent pro tem. of this road. 


Central, of New Jersey.—Mr. W. H. Marshall has been 
appointed General Road-Master of the Long Branch Divi- 
—= He was recently on the Terre Haute & Indianapolis 
road. 


Chesapeake d& Ohio.—Mr. T. L. Chapman is appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Motive Power, with office in 
Richmond, Va. This is a new office. 


Chicago, Miiwaukee & St. Paul.—The report ee 
from Chicago that Mr. H. C. Atkins would succeed Mr. W. 
C. Van Horne as General Superintendent, is denied. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The following circular 
has been issued by General Superintendent A. Kimball : 

‘* Hereafter the entire car service of this company, in- 
cluding car accounts, the distribution of empty cars to the 
different divisions of the road, the furnishing of empty cars 
to its connections, and the page | of foreign cars from 
them to fill its own orders, will be placed in charge of the 
Car Distributor. 

“The car service of the different divisions of the road will 
be in charge of the train-masters thereof, and agents must 
deal with them in regard to the same. 

“‘Train-masters will in like manner deal only with the 
Car Distributor in all matters appertaining to car service, 
and will be subject to his orders. They will deliver empty 
cars of this r to its connections only upon his instructions, 
and must order all foreign cars that they are unable to 
furnish from their own Givisions from him. 

‘“'Train-masters’ daily car reports, and agents’ dail 
delayed car reports, now made to me at Davenport, will, 
after the above date, be made to the Distributor. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The following circular | 
from Chiet Engineer A. A. Robinson is dated Topeka, | nounced: J. Burnett, Road-Master Illinois Division, Chicago 


Road-Master in charge of track from Ellinwood to Cimar- | 


‘Reports to the Car Accountant will be made as form- 
| erly—that officer reporting to the Car Distributor. 

| “C,. F, Drew is hereby appointed Car Distributor, with 
| headquarters in Chicago; appointment to take effect from 
| Nov. 1, 1881.” 

The following appointments of road-masters are an- 


to Rock Island and branches; J. W. Preston, Road-Master 
Iowa Division, Davenport to Council Bluffs and branches; 
|G. W. Dye, Road-Master Southwestern Division, Daven- 
~ s to Leavenworth with Knoxville and Atchison branches; 
|W. F, Lee, Road-Master Keokuk & Des Moines Division, 
| Keokuk to Des Moines and Keosauqua Branch. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—The full list 
of the officers of this company, which is lessee of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern, is as follows: President, Theodore Cook; 
Vice-President and General Manager, John Scott; Secretary, 
George F, Doughty; Treasurer, H. H. Tatem; Chief and 
Consulting Engineer, G. Bouscaren: General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, E. P. Wilson; Auditor, R. S. Pomeroy; 
Purchasing Agent, Julius Viblein ; General Northern 
Agent, Reau Campbell; General Eastern Agent, L. B. Mor- 
rison; Assistant Superintendents, Samuel Hunt, M. N. 
Beatty; General Master Mechanic, Jam@ Meeban. Offices 
in Cincinnati, O. 


Cleveland & Marietta.—The officers of this company now 
are: President, B. J. Gifford; Secretary and Auditor, E. E. 
Kreuthoffer; Superintendent, H. FE. Bullock; General 
Freight and Ticket Agent, F. B. Ogden. 


Columbus & Western.—Dr. E. A. Flewellen is General 
Manager, with office in Columbus, Ga. Mr. George E. 
Whitehead has been appointed General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, with office in Savannah, Ga. Mr. White- 
‘head holds the same office onthe Central Railroad of 
Georgia. 


Delaavare, Lackawanna & Western.—Mr. Albert C, Salis- 
bury is appointed Assistant Superintendent of the Utica 
Division, with office in Utica, N. Y. He has been Train 
Dispatcher for several years. 


Evansville d& Terre Haute.—Mr. O. 8. Lyford, General 
Superintendent; Robert Forsythe, Traffic Manager, and A. 
S. Dunham, Auditor, have retired from their positions ; 
they are all officers of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
| Mr. C. J. Hepburn (who was Superintendent until a few 





months age) is appointed General Superintendent; G. J. 
Grammar, General Freight and Passenger Agent; E. 
| Morgan, Auditor. 


| Hannibal & St. Joseph.—At the annual meeting in Han- 
| nibal, Mo., Nov. 7, the following directors were chosen: 
Myron P. Bush, Buffalo, N. Y.; John R. Duff, A. G. Gor- 
ham, Boston; John Bloodgood, H. H. Cook, Wm. Dowd, 
Wm. J. Hutchinson, Horace Porter, Elihu Root, New York. 
The new directors are Messrs. Duff, Gorham, Bloodgood and 
Hutchinson, who succeed Enoch Pratt, Jay Gould, Julius 
Hallgarten and Russell Sage, all of whom declined re-elec- 
tion. 


Indiana Junction.—The directors of this new company are 
E. Haskell, Charles Thies, Albert L. Rice, John D. Olds, F. 
F. Boltz, Isaac B. Hyner and George W. Pixley. 


Jeannerette & Cypremort.—The officers of this new com- 

ny are: George W. Whitworth, President ; Antonio 

oresi, Vice-President; A. L. Mounot, Treasurer. Office 
at Jeannerette, Louisiana. 


Louisville & Naskville.—The following circular from 
General Manager F. de Funiak is dated Louisville, Oct. 31: 
‘*Mr. Wm. Mahl having resigned the General Superinten- 
dency of the Short Line (Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexing- 
ton road), to take effect Nov. 1, the heads of departments of 
this company will operate that road, under their direct 
supervision, same as the main stem and branches. Officers 
and employés of the Short Line will be governed and 
re ny meg : 
| r. Morris 8. Belknap is appointed Superintendent of the 
Mobile & Montgomery Division, Selma Division, Western 
Railroad of Alabama, and Pine Apple Division of Pensa- 
cola & Selma Railroad, with headquarters at Montgomery. 
Appointment to take effect Nov. 5. He succeeds George 
Nason, deceased. 


Manhattan.—At the annual meeting in New York, Nov. 
9, the following directors were chosen: Jay Gould, Cyrus 
W. Field, Russell Sage, Samuel Sloan, John H. Hall, Sidney 
Dillon, William Garrison, George I. 
Field, Washington E. Connor, Henry F. Dimock, George 8. 
Scott, Robert M. Gallaway. Subsequently the new board 
met and elected the following officers: Jay Gould, President; 
Robert M. Gallaway, Vice President; F. E. Worcester, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; F. K. Hain, General Manager. 


Mississippi Valley.—The officers of this new company are 


B. 


Gould, Edward M. 
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President, Hiram R. Steele ; Vice-President, Rufus F. 
ot ag Secretary, John Rawle : Treasurer, Henry 
rank. 


Missouri Pacific.—Mr. George W. Cale is appointed As- 

‘sistant General —_ Agent in place of James A. Hill, re- 

signed. Mr. E. 8. Abadie succeeds Mr. Cale as Contracting 
Agent in St. Louis. 

r. J. M. Eddy is appointed Superintendent of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Division, with office in Sedalia, Mo. 
He was formerly General Agent of the Atchison, Topeka 
‘& Santa Fe, and lately Superintendent of Construction on 
‘this division. 


New York City & Northern.—Mr. W. M. Buchanan is ap- 
wig: General Freight and Passenger Agent, in place of 
- C. Wilson, resigned. 


New York & Connecticut Air Line.—The directors have 
chosen Samuel A. Olmstead President; Sheldon Collins, 
Vice. President; Thomas N. Browne, Secretary; ©. V. Sidell, 
Treasurer. 


New York Elevated.—Jay Gould and Russell Sage have 
been elected directorsin place of H. R. Bishopand Benjamin 
Brewster, resigned. 


Norwich & New York Transportation Co.—At the annual 
meeting last week the following officers were chosen: Presi- 
dent, James H. Wilson; directors, Simeon E. Baldwin, 
Charles W. Copeland, W. Bayard Cutting, Francis H. 
Dewey, R. Suydam Grant, George W. Gill, Frederick J. 
Kingsbury; Secretary and Treasurer, Oliver L. Johnson, Jr. 
The company owns the steamboat line running between New 
London and New York. 


Pennsylvania.—Mr. Max Riebenack has been appointed 
Assistant Comptroller, a new office. He has been with the 
company 18 years, and for some time past has been Auditor 
of Passenger Receipts. 

Mr. Thomas P. Sargent has been appointed Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent. He has been with the company 25 years, 
most of the time in the Purchasing Agent's office. 

Under the revised organization the foliowing officers are 
designated by the new titles given below: Wm. F. Griffitts, 
Division Freight Agent Pennsylvania Railroad Division ; 
Walter Freeman, Division Freight Agent, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division ; Wm. C. Ward, Division Freight 
Agent Philadelphia & Erie Railroad Division ; J. B. Errin- 
ger, Jr., Division Ticket Agent Pennsylvania Railroad Divi- 
sion; H. J. Fillman, Division Ticket Agent Unite? Rail- 
roads of New Jersey Division; E. S. Harrar, Division 
Ticket Agent Philadelphia & Erie Railroad Division ; Geo. 
W. I. Ball, Chief Conveyancer ; Samuel Carpenter, Eastern 
Passenger Agent. 


Peoria, Decatur d& Evansville.—Mr. John 8. Corning has 
been appointed General Agent of this company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago; his office is at No. 87 Clark street. This 
appointment took effect Nov. 1. 


Philadelphia, Germantown d Norristown.—At the 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, Nov. 7, the following man- 
agers were chosen: For three years, Edwin N. Benson, 
Coffin Colket, Christopher Heebner, W. S. Wilson; to fill 
vacancies, Joseph W. Johnson, Jr., Thomas W. Walker. 
The road is leased to the Philadelphia & Reading. 


Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—Mr. C. D. Law has 
been appointed Superimtendent of the Western Division, in 
place of Charles D. Gorham, who has gone to tie Chicago 
& Northwestern. r. Law has been Engineer and Road- 
Master for some timne. 


Pittsburgh & Youghiogheny.—Mr. George 8. Griscom has 
been chosen President. He is now on the Pittsburgh, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago road. 


Port Huron & Northwestern.—Mr. C. C. Jenkins has been 
appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, with 
office at Port Huron, Mich. 


Richmond & Danville.—A car record and mileage office 
has been established by this company at Richmond, Va., 
with W. A. Moody as Car Record and Trace Agent. 

The 1esignation of Mr. H. C. Ansley, Local Treasurer 
and Assistant Auditor of this company, has been accepted, 
taking effect Nov. 1. 

Mr. J. M. Dugger has been appointed Local Treasurer and 
Assistant Auditor in place of Mr. H. C. Ansley, resigned. 


Saginaw Bay & Northwestern. —The officers of this road 
(formerly the Pinconning Railroad) are: President, W. 8S. 
Gerrish, Muskegon, Mich.; Superintendent, E. W. Gerrish, 
Pinconning, Mich.; Treasurer, B. Birdsall, Portsmouth, 
Mich.; Auditor, F. T. Tillotte, Pinconning. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Mr. H. S. Warner has been 
appointed Car Accountant. 


St. Paul Eastern Grand Trunk.—This company has 
elected officers as follows: President, Thaddeus C. Pound, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Vice-President, John C, Clark, War- 
saw, Wis.; Secretary and General Agent, Dana C. Lamb, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; Treasurer, W. H. Young, Oconto, Wis. 
The directors are: George Buyer, John C. Clarke, O. A. 
Ellis, George C. Ginty, August Kickbush, Dana C. Lamb, 
Thaddeus C. Pound, L. C. Stanley, W. E. Strong, Jesse 
Spaulding, Charles M. Upham, Marion Westcott, W. H. 
Young. 


Salt Lake & Western.—The officers ‘are: 8. H. H. Clark, 
President; T. W. Dunn, Vice-President; W. W. Riter, 
General Superintendent: K. A. Doremus, Chief Engineer; 
S. F. Gannett, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Southern Association, General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents.—At the annual meeting in Atlanta, Nov. 9, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President. C. P. Atmore, Louis- 
ville & Nashville; Vice-President, B. W. Wrenn, Western & 
Atlantic; Secretary, D. C. Allen. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Mr. H. B. McClellan has 
been appointed General Agent, and will have charge of all 
passenger business iu the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Jer- 
sey City and Newark, N. J., with his office at No. 271 Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. John J. Fowler, es Eastern Passenger 
Agent, No. 271 Broadway, New York, will bave charge of 
all passengers matters east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, with 
the exception of the cities named above and the New Eng- 
land states. 


West & East.—Mr. W. H. H. Green is President of this 
company, with office in New Orleans. 








PERSONAL. 


--Mr. James A. Hill has sovlqned his position as Assistant 
General Freight Agent of the Missouri Pacific and leased 
lines. 


—Mr. James McFarland, Superintendent of Motive Power 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio road, has taken a furlough for 
several months, on account of his health. 


—It is reported that Mr. Charles B. Peck has resigned his 





osition as General Traffic Manager of the Chicago & Grand 
rank road, and that he will accept the office of Manager of 
the projected Chicago, Portage & Superior road. 


| —Capt. Prince 8. Crowell, of East Dennis, Mass., died sud- 
denly in Boston, Nov. 5, aged 69 years. He was one of the 
first projectors of the Cape Cod iiroad, and was a large 
stockholder and for several years a director of the Old Colony 
Company. 


—Mr. George 8. Griscom, Superintendent of the Eastern 
Division of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicagy, has re 
signed that position to accept the presidency of the Pitts- 
burgh & Youghiogheny Company and the Chartiers Coal 
Company. 


—A dispatch, dated Nov. 4, from Buena Vista, Col., says: 
** John Evans, Chief Engineer of the Denver, South Park & 
Pacific Railroad, was shot and dangerously wounded yester- 
day afternoon by a discharged employé. His assailant was 
arrested and locked up.” 


—Mr. Charles Crocker, President of the Southern Pacific 
and Second Vice-President of the Central Pacific. has given 
to the San Francisco Academy of Sciences $20,000 in 
Southern Pacific 6 per cent. bonds, the interest to be devoted 
to original scientific investigation on the Pacific slope. 


—Mr. Wm. Ryle. a wealthy silk manufacturer of Pater- 
son, N. J., died in that city Nov. 5, aged 48 years. He mar- 
ried a daughter of the late Charles Danforth and was a 
stockholder and director of the Danforth Locomotive Works; 
he was also for sevéral years a director of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Company. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Ten months ending Oct 31: 
1881. 














1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & 

: RE er ae $1,824,045 $1,670,735 I. $153,310 9.2 
Central Pacific.... 19,684,790 16,403,424 I. 20.0 
Chi. & Alton...... 6,211,169 6,446,727 D. 3.6 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.. 13,602,000 10,216,767 I. 5, 33.0 
Chi. & Northwest. 17,939,297 16,082,485 I. 1.856.812 11.4 
Chi., St. P., Minn. 

‘i ea 3,170,994 2,467,030 I. 703,964 28.5 
Denver & R. G.... 5,026,663 2,709,798 I. 2,316,865 85.8 
Flint & Pere Marg. 1,522,984 1,291,878 I. 231,106 17.8 
Gt. Western.. .... 4,306,118 4,203,996 I. 102,122 2.4 
Mil., L. S. & West. 485,985 324,077 I. 161,908 49.9 
Norfolk & Western 1,826,550 1,673,402 I. 153,148 9.1 
Northern Pacific... 3,107,172 2.088.158 I. 1,019,014 48.3 
st. L. & San Fran. 2.587.986 2,186,660 I. 401,326 18.4 
St. P., Minn. & - 

MMM askwis nats 3,842,091 2,561,929 I. 50.0 
Union Pacific.... 22,839,954 19,276,433 I. 18.4 
Wab., St. L. & P.. 11,789,654 10,267,875 I. 148 

Nine months ending Sept. 30: 

Minn. & St. Louis. $853,155 $555,102 I. $298,053 53.7 
N. Y., Pa: & Ohio. 4,038,046 3,832,461 I. 205,585 5.4 

Month of August: 

Minn. & St. Louis. $137,528 $72,950 L $64,578 88.4 

Month of September: 

Boston & N. Y. Air 

ERs -ceacence $28,270 $22,616 I. $5,654 24.6 
Intercolonial...... 181,404 150,134 I. $1,270 20.8 
Minn. & St. Louis. 124,467 98,302 I. 26,165 26.7 
a Tam! Bh & 

Hartford. ...... 537,130 354,317 I. 182,813 51.6 
N. Y., Pa. & Ohio. 426,360 500,747 D. 74,387 147 

Month of October: 

Bur., Ced. Rap. & 

PEAS $221,748 $204,990 I. $16,758 8.2 
Central Pacific.... 2,514,000 2,120,229. I. 393,771 19.0 
Chi. & Alton ...... 730.859 785.199 D. 34,840 4.4 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.. 1,590,000 1,493,620 I. 66,380 6.5 
Chi. & Northwest. 2,305,700 2,105,217 I. 200,483 9.5 
Chi., St. P., Minn. 

(SR ar ae 371,787 342,052 I. 8.7 
Denver & R.G... 665.686 473,318 I. 40.6 
Det , Lan. & No... 129,369 116,602 I. 10.9 
Gulf,Col. & S. F... 127,4%1 73,568 I. 72.8 
Flint & Pere Marq. 177,058 158.753 I. 11.5 
Mil., L. S. & West. 71,395 40,124 I. 78.1 
Norfolk & West .. 241,673 235,910 I. 2.4 
Northern Pacific.. 565,485 358,456 I. 58.0 
St. L. & San Fran. 308,545 310,606 D. 0.6 
St. P.. Minn. & 

PR icone sess 606,708 345,056 I. 260,652 79.5 
Union Pacific .... 3,289,530 2,707,860 I. 581,670 21.5 
Wab., S8t.L.& P.. 1,397,783 1,529.538 D. 132,755 87 

Fourth week in October : 

Chi. & East. Ill... $42,465 $31,119 I. $11,346 36.6 

Week ending Oct. 15: 

8” ee £43,235 £49,035 DTD. £5,800 11.8 

Week ending Oct. 28: 

Gt. Western ...... $104,195 $120,579 D. $16,384 13.6 

Week ending Oct. 29: 

Chi. & Gd. Trunk. $37,532 $33,632 I. $3,900 11.4 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending Oct. 29 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern rmar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
busbels, for the past eight years: 


Northwestern ——Northwestern shipments.—— Atlantic 

Vear receipts. otal. By rail. P.c. by rail. receipts. 
1874.....2,578,641 2,412,374 292.512 12.1 2,255,461 
1875... .4.251.118 4,579,686 1,154,484 25.2 3.124.670 
1876... .4,408,.747 3,902,672 2,351,914 60.3 4,010,805 
ee 5,071,098  3,827.013 587,178 = =15.3 5,435,919 

1878.....4,893,449 4,088,021 905,027 22.1 6,262,386 
1879..... 7,190,708 4,443.656 1,390,496 31.3 7,481,102 
eS 8, 166.032 6,748,761 2,326,182 34.4 9,100,198 

BE 4,400,918 4,264,210 1,886,258 443 3,653,019 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets this year are 
the smallest since 1876, and 46 per cent. less than hist year, 
but 397,000 bushels more than the week tefore. The shi-- 
ments of these markets are 2,484,000 bushels less than last 
year, and a little smaller than in 1879 and 1875, and 483,- 
000 bushels less than the week before. The rail shipments 
have been smaljler but once since the low rates were made. 
The Atlantic receipts are the smallest since 1875, and are 
5,447,000 bushels (60 per cent.) less than in the correspond- 
ing week of last year. Compared with previous weeks of 
this year, they are 322,000 bushels more than the week be- 
fore, but with that exception are the smallest since the 
middle of na & 

Of the Northwestern receipts of the week this year, Chi- 
cago had 54 percent., St. Louis 14.4,Peoria 13.2, Milwaukee 
7.1, Toledo 4.5, Detroit 2.7, Duluth 2.6, and Cleveland 1.5 
per cent. Most of the gain over the previous week was at 
Chicago. The receipts at Milwaukee were the smallest 
since August, and at Toledo the smallest since its traffic was 
es by floods last February. At St. Louis there was 
a considerable gain. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 55.4 per cent., 
Montreal 12.3, Boston 12, Baltimore 11.6, Philadelphia 7.8, 
New Orleans 0.6, and Portland 0.3 per cent. Nearly the 
whole gain over the previous week was at New York, a 
loss at Boston was balanced by a gain at- Montreal and Bal- 
timore, and there was some gain at Philadelphia, The re- 





eipts at New Orleans have not been so small befcre since 
he second week of January. ; 
wae from Atlantic ports for five successive weeks have 
en : 


Week ending. 





1881. ‘Nov.2. Oct.26. Oct.19.  Oct.12, Oct. 5. 
Flour, bbls.. 39,620 58,500 53.579 53,759 «63,439 
Grain, bu... 1.898.996 2,761,643 2.352,219 2,451,884 2,488,195 
1880. 

Flour, bbis.. 92,893 75,575 167,596 126,074 64,346 
Grain, bu... 5,072,436 5,302,054 5,800,518 5,837,439 5,760,784 


The exports of grain last week are the smallest, we believe, 
for two years. 

Receipts and shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee for the 
week ending Nov. 4 were: 





——-Receipts.-———, ——~Shipments.—- < 

1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 
Chicago. . 2,252,324 3,486,452 2,223.204 3,748,805 
Milwaukee...... 106,282 709,291 253,795 $6,099 
See 2,358,606 4,195,743 2,477,004 4,034,904 


The receipts were 44 per cent. and the shipments 38 per 
cent. less than last year. 
Receipts and shipments at Buffalo in the week ending 
Nov. ‘4 were: 
f —-—-~-Receipts.-——— ~~ —Shipments.=—-— 
1881 1880. 81 1880. 


‘ 





By water.........1,621,000 2,402,185 1,742,900 1,022,500 
iy sail......... . 520,500 687,300 715.900 1,172,300 
eo 2.141,500 3,089,585 2,458,800 2,264,800 


While there is a decrease in receipts, both by lake and 
rail, as has been common for some time, there has been an 
increase of 60 per cent. in the canal shipment and a decrease 
of 39 per cent. in the rail shipments, which is just the re- 
verse of the course of things heretofore for some months. 
Receipts at four Eastern ports in this week were: 


New Phila- Balti- 

1881. York. - Boston. delphia. more. Total. 
Bushels...... 2,246,109 359,129 211.250 532,070 3,348,558 
P. c. of total. 67.1 10.7 6.3 15.9 100.0 

1880. 

Bushels...... 5,154,085 443,450 792,600 1,139,003 7,529,138 
P. c. of total. 68.5 5.9 10.5 15.1 100.0 


The total receipts being 4,180,000 bushels (56 per cent. 
less than last year, there is but little change in the per- 
centages of New York and Baltimore, but the large gain of 
Boston is taken chiefly from Philadelphia. 


Coal Movement. 


Anthracite tonnages for the ten months ending Oct. 29 
are reported as follows, the tonnage in each case being only 
that originating on the line to which it is credited : 








181. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Phila. & Reading .... 5,683,072 4,908,086 775,986 15.8 
North. Central, Sham- 

okin Div., and Sum- 

i) SS eee 848,845 740,427 I. 108468 14.7 
Sunbury, Hazleton & 

Wilkesbarre ....... 10,426 8,515 L 1911 22% 
Pennsylvania Canal.. 388,470 411,763 D. 23,293 5.6 
Central, of New Jer- 

sey, Lehigh Div..... 3,717,964 3,104,882 I. 613,082 19.7 
Lehigh Valley........ 4,609,677 3,606,786 I. 1,002,891 27.8 
Pennsyivania & N. Y. 80.207 30.998 I. 49,209 158.7 
Del., Lack. & Western 3,495,487 2,865,559 I. 629,928 21.9 
Bel. & Hudson Canal 

OOvccsccccvcces voce MOhee BAUOS I. <nerk 261 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. 1,145,554 98,888 I. 236,666 26.0 
State Line & Sullivan 51.233 37,18L L. 14,052. 37.9 

Total anthracite....22,968,699 19,069,128 I. 3,898,571 20.4 


The tonnage of anthracite for the corresponding period for 
six years has been : 


See a ho, Sere 13,817,359 
DES isarsce Senade BOM Ee | BOTT osc coccisecesac 14,626,835 
IE ioscan oee6ce dan VEDOOGET | BOIS... «0 ccces 00s 1£,976.986 


The anthracite output this year will probably be the 
largest on record. The market continues good. 

The anthracite tonnage of the Belvidere Division, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for the ten months was: 





1881. 1880, Increase. P.c. 

Coal Port for shipment......... 62,589 43,039 19,550 45.5 
S. Amboy ‘“ es ween 542.474 393,925 148,549 37.7 
Local points on N. J. lines.... .. 582,834 406,791 176,043 43.3 
Co.'s use on N. J. lines......... 93,624 87,082 6,542 7.5 
MR ice-nvsd saciubasacnaee 1,281,521 930.837 350,684 37.7 


Of the total this year 1,068,334 tons were from the 
Lehigh and 213,187 tons from the Wyoming Region. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New 
York road for the eleven months of its fiscal year from 
Dec. 1 to Oct. 29 was : 


w 











1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Anthracite............... 979,115 618,162 I. 3.0933. 58.4 
Bituminous.......... 283,362 395.714 D. 12,352 4.0 
Total................ 1,362,477 1,013,896 I. 348,581 34.4 


Se:mi-bituminous tonnages reported for the ten months were 
as follows: 


1881. 1880. Inc, or Dec. P. c. 
Cumberland... .......1,757,004 1,783,593 D. 26,589 1.5 
Huntingdon and Broad 
Nee 172,076 146.708 I. 25,368 17.: 
East Broad Top....... 68,826 55,907 I. 12.919 23.1 
Tyrone and Clearfield..1,966,442 1,390,930 I. 575,512 41.4 
Bellefonte Snow Shoe. 98,418 46,094 I. 52,324 113.7 
Total semi - bitumi- 
wnous....... -... ..4,062,766 3,423,232 I. 639,534 18.7 


Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
road for the ten months was as follows: 








1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 

MEOGE TOR OORT. 3. 5 see ceens 172,076 146.708 25,368 17.3 
eS ee eer 260,878 213,779 47,099 22.0 
carat nd vG wiencieieaentackteiad 432,954 360,487 72,467 20.1 


The Broad Top coal is mined on the line; the Cumberland 
is carried through for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Of the Cumberland tonnage this year 146,434 tons were 
carried over the George’s Creek & Cumberland road. 

Shipments of Cumberland coal away from the region 
were: 














. 1881. 1880. _ Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
By Balt. & Ohio R. R. ....1,126,768 1.002.487 I. 124281 12.4 
By Bedford Div. Pa. R. R.. 230,365 186.703 I. 43,660 23.5 
By Ches. & Ohio Canal.... 397,935 580,751 D. 182,816 31.5 
eer 1,755,066 1,769,941 D. 14,875 0.8 
Bituminous tonnages reported for the ten mouths are: 
1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Barclay R. R. & Coal Co... 383,362 395,713 D, 12,351 3.1 
Alleghevy Region, PaR. R. 230,096 261,033 D. 30,937 11.8 
Penn. & Westmoreland.... 760,320 780,300 D. 19,983 2.6 
West Penna. R.R. ....... 235,048 232,598 I. 3.450 °1.5 
Southwest Penna........... 23,123 36.849 D.13,726 37.1 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa. R.R. 549,565 464,469 I. 85,096 18.2 
Total bituminous 2,182,314 2,170,765 111,549 0.5 
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The coal] tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the ten 
months was as follows: 











1881. 1880, Increase. P.c. 

Anthracite Lbiniet 6 1,166,586 989,906 176,680 17.8 
Semi-bituminous 2,513,221 1,796,230 716,991 39.9 
Bituminous... .. 1,798,952 1,775,052 23,900 1.3 
|e Eeay 1,965,508 1,542,855 422,653 27.4 
CS 7,444,267 6,104,043 1,340,224 21.9 


Tonnage in October,868,489 tons. This is the tonnage of the 
main line and branches in Pennsylvania, and does not in- 
clude the Philadelphia & Erie. 

Coke tonnages reported for the ten months are as follows: 





881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P. c: 

Snow Shoe & Clearfield ..... 10,029 .......... 10,027 .... 
Allegheny Region, Pa.R.R. 80,54 50, 29,918 7 
Penn. & Westmoreland..... 162,131 112,230 I. 49,901 44.6 
West Penna. R. R.... ..... 01,52) 16, 4: I. 35,030 53.1 
Southwest Penna. R.R. ...1,142,536 902,404 I. 240,042 26.6 
Pittsbu: gb Region, Pa. R.R. 468,784  411,u49 I. 57,735 14.0 
Total coke............ 1,965,508 1,542,855 I. 422,653 27.4 


The total tonnage of the New York state canals from the 
opening to Oct. 31 was as follows: 








1881. 1880. Increase. P.¢. 

Anthracite........... 812,733 684,787 127,946 18.7 
Bituminous........ °.. 177,981 176,191 1,790 1.0 
eT. 990,714 860,978 129,736 15.1 


The canals opened May 17 this year and April 20 last 
year. 

In October the mines about Rich Hill, Mo., shipped 1,214 
car-loads over the Missouri Pacific and 1,080 over the Kan- 
sas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf road; total, 2,294 cars, against 
1,985 in September. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore. 


Shipments of iron ore from tke Lake Superior Region up 
. Nov. are reported as follows by the Marquette Mining 
Journal: 





1881 1880. Increase. P.c 

From L’Anse.......... 52,602 51,779 823 1.6 
From Marquetie......... 661,650 609,538 52,112 8.5 
From Escanaba......... 1,335,743 1,084,992 250,751 23.1 
Te 2,049,995 1,746,309 303,686 17.2 


» 
Of the Escanaba shipments 987,352 tons were from the 
a District and 648,391 tons from the Menominee 
istrict. 
In addition to the iron ore 9,314 tons pig iron and 5,228 
tons quartz were shipped from Marquette. There were 20,- 
828 tons of ore delivered to local furnaces in that district. 


Transportation of Explosives. 

Mr. George H. Vaillant, General Freight Agent of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, has just issued a 
special notice that, owing to the many disastrous accidents 
that he.ve recently occurred, and the great risk incurred in 
transporting explosive materials, his company is compelled 
to give notice that hereafter agents will positively decline to 
receive for transportation over his road all explosive ma- 
terials, excepting ordinary gunpowder, properly packed in 
kegs, in magazines, or iron kegs. 

Commissions on Passenger Business. 

The following circulars have lately been issued by Mr. 
James R. Wood, General Passenger Agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company: 

NOTICE TO CONNECTING LINES. 

‘*Commencing this date the Pennsylvania Railroad issue 
of coupon tickets will be used exclusively in ticketing pas- 
senger business from the lines of these companies, and care- 
fully prepared stocks of tickets have been placed on sale at 
all coupon offices. Connecting iines have received liberal 
representations to all points, and the various routes will be 
impartially represented by our agents and their assistants 
in the sale of tickets. 

** Attention is called to a rule of these companies prohibit- 
ing agents or their assistants from receiving commission or 
other consideration for the sale of tickets over foreign roads, 
and it is specially desired that paymeut will not be made to 
our employés on this account, as any agent or representa- 
tive of these companies receiving eommission will, as soon 
as the fact becomes known, be dismissed from the service. 

NOTICE TO AGENTS. 

“The attention of ticket agents is again called to a rule of 
these companies, prohibiting them or their assistants from 
receiving commission or other consideration for the sale of 
tickets over connecting railway or transportation lines. 

‘It is my desire that all routes shall receive an impartial 
representation at our hands, and I am satisfied that this end 
cannot be attained if agents or their assistants receive com- 
missions on tickets reading over any particular line. Agents 
will, therefore, be careful to see that this rule is strictly 
observed from this date, as any representatives of these 
companies receiving commission from connecting lines will, 
as soon as the fact becomes known, be dismissed from the 
service.” 


Traffic of New York Canals. 


For the week ending Oct. 31 the business of the New 
York canis is reported as follows by the Canal Auditor: 





1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

GE is. osiccnsnascas 23°,171 197.090 Ine. 36.081 18.3 
Miles cleared by boats...... 296,670 357.389 Dec. 60,719 17.0 
iikKans chs dane onaeieke $30.539 $33,686 Dec. $3,147 9.3 

The chief items of freight were, in tons: 

1881. 1 . Ine. or Dec. P. c. 

Sicccs kacésemiaaenense 64,010 41,439 Inc. 12,571 30.3 
GR hii: 4, 8Gedanicdeeeen owed 64.184 70,63L Dec. 7,447 15.3 
Potatoes and apples....... 4,801 4,612 Ine. 189 4.1 
Iron and iron ore.............. 25,957 15.925 Inc. 10,032 63 0 
ER RAGE AIS. 51,¢ 30,631 Ine. 20,758 67.8 
Sugar and molasses.......... 641 Dec. 57 9.0 


In all the important items except grain there is an increase 
tbis year, but there were more short hauls, asis shown by the 
reduction of 17 per cent. in the miles cleared by boats. 
— theopening of canal navigation the business has 

en : 


1881. 1880. Decrease. P.c. 
Days open....... .... 166 195 29 15.0 
Tons shipped......... 4,529,315 5,780,284 1,250,969 21.5 
Miles cleared by boats 5,992,771 9,410 564 3,417 793 36.3 
Weiter $551,345 $979,889 $428,544 43.7 
And the average per day has been : 
1881. 1880. Decrease. P.c 
Co ae 27,29L 29,642 2.351 8.0 
Miles cleared by boats...... ... 36,101 = 48; 12,158 252 
BOER sthnene cans sy aeons $3,321 $5,025 $1,704 34.0 
The boat movement was thus one-third less per day than 


last year, and the tolls are one-third less. 


Apple Peelings as Freight. 

The Chicago Tribune says: “A few days ago a shipper 
came to the office of a general freight agent of one of the 
Chicago roads and wanted to know the rate on peel- 
ings and cores. The general freight agent, who thought the 
shipper wanted to play a = him, asked in 

e shipper, 


return, ‘What has become of the stems ? how- 





ever, explained that he was not a practical joker, but that 
he had actually several carloads of apple peelings and cores 
to ship, which were being used in the manufacture of ‘apple 
butter,’ and stated that there was considerable demand for 
apple peelings and cores at the places where dried apples are 
manutactured. The general freight agents have not yet 
placed this new article of merchandise on their list of classi- 
fications, but it will be done at the next meeting of the clas- 
sification committee.” 


New York Produce Exchange Resolutions. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers, Nov. 7, it adopted 
the following resolutions: 

‘* Whereas, The New York Produce Exchange desires to 
commend and approve of all movements tending to the 
benefit of New York, and 

Whereas, During the late severe competition between the 
truniiinc of railroads for freights between the West and 
the ntic seaboard it was poe stated by the press 
that the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad re- 
fused to come to any agreement with its rival lines for res- 
toration of rates until New York city should be placed on 
terms of equality with and allowed freights at as low rates 
as any city on the ocean coast; therefore, 

** Resolved, By the Board of Managers of the New York 
Produce Exchange, that in so far as the action of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad was governed by this prin- 
ciple of right and justice to New York city and state, that 
road has our sincere commendation and earnest support; 
and further 

“ Resolved, We most earnestly request of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad to use its great influence 
to bring about at an early date the abolition of special rates 
by all transportation companies.” 


Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts 
For the first week in November were: 


Chicago: 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Grain, bu.........2,537,026 2,762,163 3,341,119 2,193,092 
Flour, bbls....... 80,010 87,824 99.554 76,418 
Hogs, No.. ...... 174,617 199,345 145.325 139,742 
Milwaukee; 

Grain, bu..... ... 536,788 848,702 565,568 286,075 
Flour, bbls....... 55,013 62,199 76.944 56.760 
Hogs, No......... 24,947 35,161 24,456 21,835 


The grain and flour receipts together are smallest this 
ear, and 35 per cent. less than last year. They are also 
ess than in the previous week this year. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Illiaois Central shops in Chicago are building two six- 
wheel shifting engines with 16 by 24-in. —— 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Chicago 
Locomotive Works, the capitai stock being $1,000,000, and 
the corporators Charles Howard, J. T. McAuley aud D. K. 
Tripp. The new company intends to build extensive works, 
not far from the new Pullman car works; they are to have a 
capacity of three.locomotives a week. It is intended to have 
the shops ready for work by July next. A well-known 
a oa engineer has already been engaged as Superin- 
tendent. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works at Dunkirk,-N. Y., have 
taken a contract for 10 locomotives for the Ohio Central 
road, 


Car Notes. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul shops at Milwaukee 
are building 3 postal, 6 baggage, 4 express and 50 caboose 
cars. 

Tbe Michigan Car Co. in Detroit has a contract for 100 
box, 150 flat and 1,000 ore cars for the Detroit, Mackinac & 
Marquette road. 

The Illinois Central shops in Chicago are building 100 
eight-wheel coal cars, to be used in carrying coal to Cairo. 

The car spring works of F. M. Atkinson & Co, of Chi- 
cago, have been purchased by the Chicago Tire and Spring 
Works, which will continue the manufacture of springs, in 
connection with that of cast-steel tires for locomotives, the 
latter being a new enterprise which will be in full operation 
in about 30 days.—National Car-Builder. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Soutbern shops at Adrian 
and Buffalo have begun to build 10 new postal cars, which 
are to have all the latest improvements. It is intended to 
make them model cars of their kind. 


Bridge Notes. 


Rust & Coolidge, of Chicago, are building two draw- 
spans for the New York, Chicago & St. Louis: nine fixed 
spans for the St. Louis, Iron Mountain &Southern, and a 
long iron bridge over the Snake River in Idabo. They have 
also taken the contract for a double-track iron bridge over 
Rock River in Illinois for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road. 

The pile bridge of the New Orleans & Northeastern road 
across Lake Pontchartrain, near New urleans, will be about 
six mileslong. This, we believe, will be the longest bridge 
in the United States. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 

The Juniata Iron Works of Shoenberger & Co. in Pitts- 
burgh have recently been enlarged by the addition of an ex- 
tensive plant for the manufacture of open-hearth steel plates, 
blooms and billets. 

The large rolling mill at Wheatland, Pa., is preparing to 
_ up, and several of the puddling furnaces are already at 
wor 

The Lackawanna Iron & Coal Co. is adding 4 large hori- 
zontal blowing engine to its steel works in Scranton, Pa., 
and has ordered another. 

The additions to the works of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
at Baldwin, near Harrisburgh, Pa., are still in progress. 

In the United States Circuit Court in Cleveland, O., last 
week, judgment was given in favor of Rhodes & Bradley 
against the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. for $213,885. The 
suit was for breach of contract, plaintiffs claiming that de- 
fendant had refused to receive 4,653 tons of pig-iron which 
they had agreed to purchase, and which was made by the 
Teland Iron Co. Thedefense was that the iron was not de- 
livered within the time specified in the contract. 

Mt. Hickory Furnace, near Sharpsville, Pa., has been 
thoroughly repaired and has gone into blast again. It is a 
very large furnace. 


The Rail Market. 


The market for steel rails is steady and prices firm, quota- 
tions remaining about $60 per ton at mill for 1882 orders 
and $62.50 for immediate delivery . 

Iron rails are steady and mpchongnt. with no large trans- 
actions reported. Quotations are about $48 per ton at mill 
for heavy rails, up to $53 for light sections. 

Few sales of steel blooms are reported, and $45.50 per ton, 


duty paid, is quoted. 
Old iron rails are nigh, and holders are asking $29 per 
ton in Philadelphia for T-rails and $32 for double-heads. 


Spikes are in demand at $3.10 to $3.15 per 100 Ibs, ; in 


on 








some cases a premium has been paid for early deliveries. 
Fish-plates, $2.60 per 100 Ibs. ; track bolts, $8.25 to $4. 


An Old Passenger Car. 


The Cayuga Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western ilroad bas a passenger coach that was built in 
1848. In the centre of the car is asquare stove, covered 
with iron flowers. Around it are six seats arranged to give 
ample room for moving about.— Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 

This arrangement—the stove in the centre of the car with 
seats arranged in a square around it—was common some 20 
abe years ago, on the Camden & Amboy and some other 
roads. 


Running Through a Herd of Buffaloes. 


The passengrrs on last evening’s train from the Yellow- 
stone had an experience exceedingly rare. When about two 
miles from Sentinel Butte, the dividing line between Mon- 
tana and Dakota, a herd of 16 buffaloes were seen a short dis- 
tance ahead, within easy rifle range. There were several 
soldiers on board with army rifles,and numerous small re- 
volvers were also pointed toward the excited bisons. A per- 
fect volley of lead was poured into the herd, but tc no 
effect. hey bounded away over the divide, and were 
soon out of sight. The passengers had no sooner begun 
a discussion of what they had seen in years gone 
by, than a danger signal from the locomotive brought every 
one to the lookout. A herd of 20 or 30 buffaloes were making 
directly for the train; and, fearing the engine would strike 
them and be thrown from the track, the air brakes were set, 
and the train nearly brought to a standstill, while the 
buffaloes crossed the track a few feet ahead. Every gun was 
again leveled. Such excitement cannot be described. 
Bullets flew in every direction, some striking the ground 


-| as near as ten feet from the train, others raising the dust a 


mile distant. The train moved on slowly, and the volleys of 
lead continued to pour from the gunsof the excited pas- 
sengers. Finally the smoke cleared away, and the buffalo 
could be seen about half a mile away, trotting along as 
unconcerned as though they had never seen a railroad train. 
The disgusted passengers drew in their weapons and spent 
the rest of the day arguing as to the probable amount of 
lead that a buffalo will carry before he will weaken. Pic- 
tures of railroad trains passing through herds of buffaloes are 
numerous, but the actual experience is one of which the 
passengers may feel proud. They were probably but strag- 
gling bands from the main berd, which is 40 or 50 miles 
north of the track From Sentinel Butte east to Pleasant 
Valley (Dickinson) at least 500 antelopes were seen, which is 
but a daily occurrence. Verily, the North Pacific is the 
sportsman’s paradise.—Bismarck (Dak.) Times, 


Iron Ore in Mexico. 


The Continental, the official paper of the state of Sinaloa, 
Mexico, in an article on the Sinaloa & Durango Railroad, 
says: ‘An extraordinary deposit of magnetic iron ore has 
been discovered in a bill situated about four leagues north- 
east of Culiacan, upon the property of Don C. M. de Castro, 
Judge of the district of Tipuche. The Chief Justice, the 
Governor, Edward P. North, the Superintendent of the 
railroad, together with the writer, upon an invitation from 
the owner of the Jand upon which are situated these iron ore 
bodies, made a_ visit of inspection on Sept. 18, 
After arriving at Tipuche they shaped their coufse east, 
soon beginning to ascend the hill, which appears to be one of 
the first ridges of the Tachinolpa Mounteins. Every step of 
their progress and in ail directions on the western side (the 
side * apo were ascending), were met and seen, large bright, 
black boulders projecting through and lying upon the soil of 
the declivity. An inspection ot the rocks, splitting them b 
means of bars, disclosed the appearance of mineral. Hold- 
ing close to one of these rocks a small sompass, the controll- 
ing of the needle by it disclosed its magnetic ctaracter, sat- 
istying all that the ore was magnetic iron. 

**Ascerding farther up the hill, the sight rested upon a 
continuous chain of large boulders, all carrying the s:.me 
class of ore. This disclosed the fact that the mountain was 
one vast body of magnetic iron ore, and that these boulders 
were the croppings from an immense vein. Mr. North, by 
means of his aneroid, found the height of the hill to be 290 
feet. weg coge: | the hill to be an approximately regular 
cone, with its sides inclining at 35°, it was estimated that the 
hill contained 52,000,600 cubic feet of mineral, apart from 
that quantity below its base. 

‘* Besides this hill, there are several others upon the same 
piece of land, all carrying the same mineral characteristics, 
but which, for want of time, they were unable to explore. 
There is also near by a large deposit of limestone, from 
which can be obtained all the lime necessary for working the 
iron ore. Assays made at the government mint of Sinaloa 
show the ore to be ricber than that extracted from the Mer- 
cado mine in Durango. Samples of the ore taken by these 
gentlemen have been forwarded to the United States to be 
tested. All of these attracted the needle of the compass, as 
also did small pieces of iron when placed near by.” 


Cheap Sleeping Cars. 


The Wisconsin Central road has converted twu ordinary 

assenger coaches, 50 ft. long, into sleepers, to run between 
Milwaukee and Asbland, by putting the seats further apart 
and placing them in pairs. There are 10 pairs on one side 
and 11 on the other, making 21 lower berths and no upper 
ones. The seat-back arms are made about 6 in. longer than 
the ordinary ones, with a notch to hold the backs in tbeir 
usual position; the arm from the notch to the end is slotted, 
so that the backs of the two facing seats can be moved L2 in. 
further apart when the bed is to be made up. Rattan seat- 
ing is stretched over frames the size of the berths. 
These frames are carried in a closet during the day 
and laid upon tke seats at night and the mat- 
tresses spread over them. The mattresses, bedding and 
curtains are carried during the day in boxes under and be- 
tween the pairs of seats, which are placed back to back. 
The berths are separated by curtains hung from the roof 
down between the seat-backs, and curtains are hung from 
rods in front in the usual way. The windows have curtains 
hung with rings and rods. At the top of the alternate win- 
dow panels are Creamer ventilators. At the end of the car 
is the saloon, which was in the car before it was changed. 
Opposite is a large box stove for burning wood; at the other 
end of the car is another stove; opposite this are the ladies’ 
and the gentlemen’s toilet rooms and the closet for the bed 
frames. At each end of the car behind the seats next to the 
closets are boxes for bed linen. These cars are very popular, 
and are preferred to the regular sleepers on account of their 
comfortable beds and good, ventilation, and the absence of 
upper berths. The charge for berths is the same as on ordi- 
nary sleepers.— National Car-Bui/der. 


Paying off on the Pennsylvania. 


In the Paymaster’s department of the railroad there is 
much interesting information to gain. For instance, when 
a montb’s time has been served the time rolls of each man 
must be strictly kept by the department or shop foreman 
even to the minutest detail. When the month expires these 
rolls are handed to the Assistant Paymaster in the Super- 
intendent’s office, who, in — out the pay-rolls, this 
requiring four or five days. They are then put in a press 
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and 60 rolls copied at one impréssion. The copy for the use 
of the Superintendent, who must approve each, besides the 
original, is sent to the Treasurer of the soepeny at Phila- 
delpbia. The Treasurer, with a large clerical force, fills out 
the Pennsylvania Railroad checks, —— to each employé 
for the amount his time calls for. These checks are received 
all over the country as readily as government notes, gold or 
silver. Mr. Nigel Bruce, the Assistant Paymaster at the 
Union Depot, with a force of clerks, commences to deal 
_ out these checks at the depot, first taking each employé’s 
receipt opposite his name on the pay-rolls, then goes to the 
Twenty-eighth street shops. There he is provided with the 
Superintendent’s special car fora trip over the entire di- 
vision and branches, stopping at every point where a party 
of employés are to be found on the tracks, hedges, culverts, 
at depots, etc. It is calculated that this work requires half 
the month, so that when some monthly salaries are due they 
are not paid before the middle of the succeeding month. 
This may seem hard, but the men are apparently satisfied, 
because the thing cannot be remedied. The company has 
offered a premium for any one that can suggest a more 
ractical, safe and simple plan for distributing the money 
longing to their employés at the time it is due, but, so far, 
every suggestion has failed. The writer saw in the hands 
of the paymaster about one year ago a check for 20 cents. 
This check had not been called for, and went over from 
month to month, and was finally returned to the Treasurer 
as not called for. When investigated it was found that the 
employé had been killed after he had earned just 20 cents. 
Of course his executors failed to draw the money and re- 
ceipt for the same, and it was forfeited, but the illustration 
will serve to show how exact the time of the employé is 
kept.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Allegheny Central.—This road is now completed and 
trains are running from Olean, N. Y., by way of Bolivar 
and Richburg to Friendship on the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western road. The road is of 3 ft. gauge and about 20 
miles long; it passes through the northern part of the Brad- 
ford oil district. 


Arkansas State Railroad Bonds.—A dispatch from 
Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 5, says: ‘‘ The Attorney-General of 
the state, in response to an inquiry from the Governor, has 
| at an official opinion that the railroads to which state aid 

mds were issued a few years ago are legally liable for the 
payment of the bonds. ‘There are $5,850,000 of these bonds 
outstanding, issued to the following roads: Memphis & 
Little Rock, $1,200,000; Little Rock & Fort Smith, $1,000,- 
000; Little Rock, Pine Bluff & New Orleans, $1,200,000; 
Mississippi, Ouachita & Red River, $600,000, and Arkansas 
Central, y 1,350,000. All of these roads are now completed, 
and are doing a good business with the exception of the two 
last named, and work is being vigorously pushed on the Oua- 
chita road. Senator Garland, Gov. Churchill, ex-Chief-Jus- 
tice M. S. McClure, and others, have expressed opinions sim- 
ilar to that of the Attorney-General. Suits are to be insti- 
tuted in the United States Court at once to force the rail- 
road companies to settle the question.” 


Canadian Pacific.—Proposals will be received by Mr. 
F. Brawn, Secretary of the Department of Railways and 
Canals of the Dominion of Canada, at Ottawa, until Feb. 1, 
1882, for the building of the road between Port Moody ana 
Emory’s Bar, in British Columbia, about 85 miles. Infor- 
mation can be obtained at the Chief Engineer’s office in 
Ottawa, orat the railway office at New Westminster, 
British Columbia. This timely notice is given with a view to 
giving contractors an opportunity of visiting and examining 
the ground during the fine season and before the winter sets 
in. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Track is now laid on this com- 
ny’s Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy line to Herat, 
y., 66 miles eastward from the old terminus at Mt. Ster- 
ling, and 100 miles from Lexington. Just beyond Herat is 
the Means Tunnel, the completion of which is expected in a 
few days. As soon as track can be laid through the tunnel 
the connection through to Ashland will be made. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The extension of 
the Southern Minnesota Division from Dell Rapids, Dak., 
southward to Sioux Falls, 19 miles, is completed. The ex- 
tension from Madison, Dak., west to Howard, 22 miles, is 
nearly done. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—On the Calliope Branch, 
which is to run from this company’s Toledo & Northwestern 
line at Eagle Grove, Ia., westward, track is now laid from 
Eagle Grove, 22 miles, and work is being pushed towards 
Sioux Rapids. Work is being pushed on the main line also. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The trains of the 
Southwestern Division have begun running regularly over 
the new cut-off between Davenport, Ia., and Muscatine, 
whose completion was recently noted. 


Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans.—This company 
has reduced its passenger fares to the uniform rate of 3 
cents per mile, where tickets are bought. On fares collected 
in — cars conductors are instructed to charge 5 cents per 
mile. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
The New York World says: ‘“‘The committee appointed by 
stockholders of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lalayette 
Railroad to take action for the recovery of the road from 
the new organization, have reported to the stockholders that 
the matter has been compromised for $50,000. This is equal 
to 2 per cent. on the stock after deducting the assessment. 
A dispatch received in this city, however, announces that a 
new suit will be instituted at once to redeem the road, in 
which fraud and collusion in the sale of the road to the com- 
pany now known as the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & 
Chicago Railroad Company will be charg This suit will 
be brought by persons who will be likely to accept no com- 
promise that does not return the road to the stockholders.” 


Cincinnati Southern.—At a recent meeting of the 
Trustees the following statement was presented for the quar- 
ter ending June 30: 








ina c bv bic Geeks ches ccebsccceredeancctes $539,718.36 
Total operating expemses................6.. 00+ eeeeeeee 242,365.77 
I os cn a pduaeoeds, d+ 00ernsscdecnceneas $296,752.59 
Interest on company’s capital......................005 28,802.05 
Trustees’ share of earnings...................+++ $267,950.54 


Compared with corres nding uarter of iast year, the 
gross earnings increased 295,976.14, or 71.8 per cent. ; the 
——— expenses increased $119,127.62, or 96.4 per cent. ; 
the net earnings increased $105,430.57, or 55.1 r cent. ; 
the interest on company’s capital increased $11,302.06, or 
64.6 per cent., and the Trustees’ share of earnings increased 
$94,128.51, or 54.2 per cent. During the quarter ending 
June 30, 1881, the operating expenses were 45.2 per cent. of 
the gross coreg, and for the corresponding quarter of last 
year they were 39.2 per cent., an increase of 6 per cent. As 
eom with the quarter ending March 31, 1881, the oper 

atiug expenses decreased 4.9 per cent. 


pay the expenses of msintenance of way. The Trustees’ ex- 
pense account for the quarter was as follows: 


Net surplus from operating company................. $267,950.54 
General expenses, including taxes......... $2,885.00 
PRMD GODRTOINOE aise cccnck son caccvtaes 8,559.83 
Superintendent's department.............. 85,530.71 
Contingent expenses.... ... Sala? senct shape 642.06 

—-——— 97,617.60 

Trustees’ surplus for the quarter..............-..... $170,332.94 


The percentage of the aggregate cost of maintenance for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1881, as compared with the 
gross revenue of the company, was 14.4 per cent., and the 
total percentage of operating expenses, similarly compared, 
was 59.6 percent. Similar comparisons for the preceding 
quarter show 19.9 per cent. and 70 per cent. respectively. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—A report is 
current that a syndicate of English capitalists, who have 
lately bought some large tracts of coal and iron lands in the 
Hocking Valley, are uegotiating for the controlling interest 
in this road. ‘The present owners bought it only a few 
months ago. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—This ommony has com- 
pleted and opened for business the San Luis Valley Branch, 
which extends from Mears, Col., on the Gunnison Division, 
228 miles from Denver, southward to Villa Grove, 19 miies. 

The Blue River Branch has been extended from Robinson, 
Col., northeast to Wheeler’s, nine miles, making the branch 
25 miles long from Leadville. 

On the Eagle River Branch track is now laid to Eagle 
Park, Col., seven miles from the late terminus at Mitchell, 
and 20 miles from the main line at Malta. 


Denver, South Park & Pacific.—The Fairplay Branch 
has been completed and opened for business from Garo, 
Col., 107 miles from Denver, to Fairplay, 10 miles. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—This road is apparently 
no longer under the complete control of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois. It is said that that company secured two- 
fifths of the stock, and about the same time the Louisville & 
Nashville secured two-fifths, leaving one-fifth in the hands 
of persons in Evansville who refused to sell, and who thus 
held the balance of power. It has been finally agreed, at 
the instance of the Evansville people, that the road shall be 
operated independently, showing no special favor to any of 
its connections. 


Fulton County.—Track has been laid to London Mills, 
Ill., 11 miles from the old terminus at Fairview, making the 
road 40 miles long from Havana. The bridge over Spoon 
River at London Mills is about finished, and work is being 
pushed from that point to Galesburg. 


Galveston & Rio Grande.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Galveston, 
Tex., southwest to Laredo on the Rio Grande, with a branch 
to Rio Grande City. The office will be in Galveston. 


Georgia Pacific.—Contracts have now been let for atout 
100 miles of thisroad, from Atlanta, Ga., westward to 
Anniston, Ala., the crossing of the East Pennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia’s Selma Division. It is now announced that the 
road is not to stop at the Mississippi River, but is to be ex- 
tended across Arkansas to Seaecihen. 


Grand Southern.—This company began last week to 
run a regular train through between St. Stephen, N. B., and 
Carleton, just across the river from §t. John. The business 
has been interrupted temporarily by a fight with the St. 
John & Maine over the use of certain tracks in Carleton. 


Guideau Springs.—This company has been organized {0 
build a road from Arkansas City, Kan., to Dodge City, with 
a branch from Guideau Springs to the Sumner county 
about 200 miles in all. 


Indiana Junction.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation to build a railroad frum Wabash, Ind., east 
to the Ohio line, about 60 miles. 


Iowa Eastern.—This road has been sold to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. It connects with that road at Beu- 
lah Junction, Ia., and runs thence 15 miles to Elkader Sta- 
tion; it is of 3 ft. gauge. The new owner will change the 
gauge to 4 ft. 814 in., and will extend the road about two 
miles into the town of Elkader. 


Jeannerette & Cypremort.—This company has been 
incorporated to build a railruad from Jeannerette La., on 
Bayou Teche, and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas road, south- 
ward about 15 miles towards Cote Blanche Bay, through a 
well-settled co ~~ y, chiefly occupied by sugar plantations. 


—t 
Keokuk é¢ ye amilton Bridge.—One span of this 
bridge over the «{ sissippi was knocked down on the evening 
of Nov. 4 by a collision with the steamer ‘‘ War Eagle,” 
which was carried against the bridge by the current. The 
steamer was a complete wreck. ‘The loss to the bridge is 
estimated at $15,000. 


Louisville & Nashville.—It is announced that the gap 
of 30 miles between Repton, Ala., and Pine Apple on the 
Pensacola & Selma Division, will be closed early next year. 
Work on the grading willsoon be begun. This will com- 
plete the connection between Pensacola and the rest of the 
Louisville & Nashville system. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—On this com- 
pany’s Chicago & Indianapolis Air Line grading is now com- 
pleted from Delphi, Ind., southeast to Sheridan, about 40 
miles, leaving orly 25 miles to reach indianapolis. The 
right of way is cleared from Sheridan to Broad Ripple. Two 
gangs of tracklayers have begun work at Frankfort, going 
in both directions from that place. 


Maphattan.—At the annual meeting in New York, Nov. 
9, a resolution was adopted approving the agreement with 
the New York and the Metropolitan Elevated companies 
The following resolution was also apopted : 

‘*Yhat while the stockholders of this company regard with 
satisfaction the settlement thus made with the New York 
and Metropolitan companies, they recommend that meas- 
ures be taken to merge into the stock of this company the 
stock of the said twe other companies; that is to say, that a 
surrender or transfer of the capital stock of the New York 
and Metropolitan companies be made by their stockholders 
to this company, and accepted by it; and for that purpose, 
that they approve and authorize the issue of the like addi- 
tional amount of the stock of this company, not exceeding in 
the aggregate the stock of the New York and Metropolitan 
companies; that is to say, $13,000,000 on such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon between the said three 
companies.” 


Massachusetts Central.—It is proposed to build a 
branch from this road in Wayland, Mass., to Saxonville, a 
distance of three miles. The mill-owners at Saxonville have 
offered to contribute towards its cost. 


Memphis, Selma & Brunswick.—Surveys have been 
completed from Memphis, Tenn., to Holly Springs, Miss. It 








is said that work will soon be begun. 


Under the former lease, the operating company did not | Minneapvlis & St. Louis.—On the extension of this 


road from ft. Dodge, Ia., southward, track is now laid to 
the 4 & Northwestern crossing at Ogden, 37 miles 
from Ft. Dodge and 29 miles beyond last winter’s terminus, 
It is expected that the road will reach Coaltown, 13 miles 
further, in another month. The intention is to build to 
Greenfield on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 90 miles 
from Ft. Dodge. 

On the Pacific Division grading is about finished to Win- 
throp, 35 miles beyond the present terminus at Arlington. 
Winthrop will probably be the winter terminus, leaving 25 
miles to build in the spring to reach Redwood Falls. 

It is said that the company is considering the question of 
building a line of its own from Taylor’s Falis to Superior or 
Duluth. The distance is about 90 miles. 


Mississippi Valley.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Baton Rouge, La., up the west side 
of the Mississippi to Arkansas City, Ark., about 250 miles. 


Modesto, Tuolumne & Mono.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Modesto, Cal., on 
the Central Pacific’s Visalia Division, through Stanislaus, 
Tuolumne and Mono counties to Bodie, about 150 miles. It 
is to be a branch of the Central Pacific, and a!l the corpor- 
ators are connected with that company. 


Montpelier & White River.—The extension of this 
road from Barre Junction to Montpelier, Vt., is completed, 
and trains have begun to use it. The extension is two miles 
long, and is parallel to the Montpelier & Wells River track, 
which this road has heretofore used. 

There is some talk of an exteasion of the road from its 
present terminus at Barre south through the valley to Roy- 
alton, about 25 miles. It would make a second or loop line 
for the Central Vermont, somewhat shorter than the present 
line from Montrelier to Royalton. 


Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.—Track on the North 
Branch of this road is now laid to Cheneyville, La., 60 
miles north from the main line at Vermillionville and 204 
miles from New Orleans. At Cheneyville the road connects 
with the New Orleans Pacific. 


Nachitoches Branch.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from the old town of Nachitoches, 
La., to New Orleans Pacific at Prudhomme station. It will 
be 1214 miles long. 


Natchez, Red River & Texas.—This company has se- 
cured subscriptions enough to build its road from Vidalia, 
La., on the Mississippi opposite Natchez, westward to 
Trinity, about 25 miles. This will include the line of the old 
Vidalia & Western road, now in operation from Vidalia 
west 10 miles. 


New Orleans & Northwestern.—Proposals for the 
grading and trestling of this road from Meridian, Miss., to 
Black Creek, 95 miles, will be received at the odice of John 
Scott, General Manager, No. 184 Vinestreet, Cincinnati, O., 
until noon of Nov. 21; bids for the ties will also be received 
atthe same time Plans, specifications and other informa- 
tion can be obtained on application to G. Bouscaren, Con- 
sulting Engineer, No. 134 Vine street, Cincinnati. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—This com- 
pany has sold to the New York, West Shore & Buffalo Com- 
pany its Athens Branch, extending from a junction with 
the main line near Schenectady southeastward 4014 
miles to the Hudson River at Athens, together with 


four miles of sidings and a farm of 400 acres with 
a mile of river front at Athens A very large 
share of the througb freight of the New York 


Central was formerly taken down this branch to 
Athens, and thence by barges to New York—chiefly flour 
and grain, which at that time were nearly all delivered at 
points in New York harbor, distant from the terminus of the 
road, and so had to be lightered after unloading. Then the 
lightering was done from Athens instead of the New York 
City railroad wharf. A large part of this work bas 
been done away by the establishment of grain eleva- 
tors at the New York terminus, and for some 
years there has been no through traffic over the Athens 

ranch, and very little traffic of any description, a train be- 
ing run occasionally to preserve the charter rights and carry 
a little local freight, chiefly hay. The price paid is reported 
to be $375,000 for the road and $25,000 for the Athens 
farm. This price for the road is only $9,300 per mile. This 
is a very low price, but there is probably not much 
of it but the road bed of value for a through line, and the 
country is not very difficult. 

It is probably a good bargain for both companies, as it was 
almost entirely worthless to the Central, while the West 
Shore would have had to duplicate it for its main line. The 
latter will make it 2 double track road and connect it with 
Albany by a branch about eight miles long. : 


New York & New England.—This company receives at 
the Treasurer's office in Boston until Nov. 12, sealed pro- 
posals for all or any part of $1,000,0U0 of its new 6 per 
cent. first-mortgage bonds. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—This company 
has bought a tract of 34 acres at Leggett’s Point on Long 
Island Sound.and will probably build new wharves there 
for the transfer of freight. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—It is announced 
thac the negotiations which have been pending for some 
time have ended in the purchase by this company of the 
Athens Branch of the New York Central & Hudson River 
road, upon terms not made public. This branch is about 40 
miles long, from Schenectady, N. Y., to Athens on the Hud- 
son, where there are docks and alarge tract of land facing 
on the river. 


Ohio.—In the contempt cases in the Court of Common 
Pleas at Columbus, O.,-the defendants have filed answers 
seeking to clear themselves from the charges of contempt. 

No further progress bas been made in the main litigation 
as to the lawfulness of the consolidation. 


Old Colony.—This company has completed a branch 
about 11; miles long from the track of the leased Boston, 
Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford road in Taunton, Mass., 
to the Whittenton Mills; itis used for freight only. It is 
proposed toextend this spur about 344 miles further to the 
track of the main line in Raynham. 


Oregon Pacific.—The Portland Oyegonian says of 
this company, which is building a road from Yaquina 
Bay, Or., eastward: ‘‘The company has now in_ its 
employ 900 men, and to this number 300 more will be 
added next week. They have four saw mills in oper- 
ation, and another will be completed next week. 
These figures do not include the men employed on the tun- 
nels, bridge and trestle work, as these are separate contracts 
outside of the company’s pay-roll. The company’s work at 
Yaquina is progressing finely, and the tramway now reaches 
deep water. The sand is banking up on each side, being now 
some 9 ft. deep, which adds considerable to the progress of 





the work.” 
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Pensacola & Atlantic.—A contract bas lately been let 
to Putnam & Tobias, of East Pascagoula, Fla., for the pile 
bridge over Escambia Bay, 214 miles long, with an_ iron 
draw. Contracts are now out for all the grading and all the 
bridges, and work is progressing steadily. The company 
bas contracted for 8,000 tons of rails, and the first Jot is now 
onthe way. Itis expected that tracklaying will be begun 
at several points early next year. and that the entire line 
from Pensacola to Chattahoochie will be finished by the end 
of 1882. 


Pittsburgh, Bradford & Buffalo.—The Northern 
Branch of this road has been completed from Tylersburg in 
Clarion County, Pa., nine miles from the old terminus at 
Artbur’s and 16 miles from Shippenville on the main 
line. 


Providence & Worcester.—On Monday, Nov. 7, the 
second track on thisroad was opened from Farnums, Mass., 
to Northbridge Poné, one mile north of Northbridge station, 
and from Millville to Uxbridge, Mass.; total distance, six 
miles. 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental.—The 
Toronto (Ont.) Monetary Times says : *‘ Various rumors have 
been rife of late with regard to the sale of the Quebec, Mon- 
treal & Occidental Railway, by the Quebec provincial gov- 
ernment. The latest story, based it is said on good authority, 
i:, that a good offer has been made by the new French Credit 
Mobilier, the President of which company is now on his way 
out, Another to the effect that the Dominion government 
has been using its influence with the Pacific Railroad Syndi- 
cate to induce the latter to buy the road and make it their 
Eastern outlet. In this connection it may not be amiss to 
note that the traffic receipts of the road continue to increase, 
the receipts for the three months ending Oct. 1 exceeding 
those of the corresponding period last year by some $90,000.’ 


Richmond & Danville.—The Richmond (Va.) State of 
Nov. 5says: ‘Ever since the Richmond & Danville pool 
committee met in this city (Oct. 24) and broke the pool 
agreement rumors of various kinds have been afloat. It was 
thought by some that the pool was broken up for the pur- 
pose of allowing large holders of Richmond & Danville stock 
to unload. Others gave it as their cpinion that Mr. Perkins, 
First Vice-President of the road, who owns about 10,000 
shares of the stock, was at the head of the new syndicate in 
New York, which had been formed for the ay a of buy- 
ing a controlling interest in the Richmond & Danville line. 
A telegram was received from New York to-day by one of 
the Richmond directors of the road denying that there was 
any truth in the rumors. * * A Richmond & Danville 
director informed the writer to-day that he did not believe 
the large transactions in Richmond & Danville stocks and 
securities had any railroad significance whatever; that the 
movement was only speculative.” 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle of Nov. 5 says: ‘‘The Re- 
organization Committee, consisting of Messrs, Samuel Sloan, 
G. D. Morgan, Percy R. Pyne, Charles Morgan, and Charles 
Morgan, Jr., met in this city on Thursday and adopted the 
following plan: _ 

‘1. Give in exchange for outstanding first-mortgage con- 
solidated bonds new bonds bearing 5 per cent. for three 
vears from Oct. 1 and 6 thereafter. 2. Fund all accrued in- 
terest, amounting to 28 per cent., into 7 per cent. income 
bonds. 3. Assess stock 10 per cent. for the purpose of pay- 
ing off the floatiug debt, the purchase of new equipment, 
etc., aud give income bonds for amount of assessments. 

‘In order to carry out the plan and insure the payment of 
the assessment on the stock, Charles Parsons has presented 
to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company—trustee of the 
mortgage—$530,000 of the first consolidated bonds (bein 
more than one-tenth of the outstanding bonds) and re nested 
it to advertise and sell the road in the manner poovided for 
in said mortgage.” 

Saratoga & Mt. McGregor.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad _trom Saratoga, N. Y.. to Mt. 
McGregor, about 10 miles. The capital stock is $300,000. 


Savannah Valley.—A preliminary survey has been 
completed for this road from the Augusta & Knoxville at 
Dorn’s Mine, 8. C., to Edgefield. 


Southern Pacific.—A dispatch from Yuma, Arizona, 
Nov. 4. says: ‘* In the injunction suit of the Southern Pacific 
Company of Arizona against the Texas & Pacific Company, 
the latter has filed in the office of the Clerk of the District 
Court here a notice of a motion to diss: lve the injunction, a 
demurrer, and an answer. The answer denies that the plain- 
tiff is or ever was owner or entitled to the possession of the 
real property claimed by the plaintiff. It asserts that the 
plaintiff, or the Central Pacific Company, is in wrongful 
possession of lands traversed by the plaintiff's road. It de- 
nies that it ever was the intention of the defendant to insti- 
tute more than one suit; that the defendant is insolvent ; 
that the defendant ever abandoned or ceased working the 
road ; that the Southern Pacific Railroad Company will in 
one year bave a continuous line of transcontinental railway 
extending from San Francisco to Galveston, or that the 
lands in Arizona over which the Southern Pacific passes are 
public lands. It asserts that the routes of the Southern 
Pacific and the Texas Pacific are identical, and that by the 
doctrine of accession the road became the property of the 
defendants ; and as a counter-claim the answer sets out the 
object of the incorporation of the Texas & Pacific Company, 
its privileges under the franchise granted by Congress, and 
all the facts at length going to show that the said company 
has performed all the necessary acts required by the terms 
of its charter.” 


Utah & Northern.—Track on this road is now laid to 
Silver Bow Junction, Montana, 31 miles northward from 
the late terminus at Melrose and 409 miles from the southern 
terminus at Ogden, Utah. Grading is nearly finished on a 
branch seven miles long from Silver Bow to Butte, on which 
track is to be laid at once. The main line will run from 
Silver Bow to Helena. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of John Scott, General Man- 
ager, No, 134 Vine street, Cincinnati, O., until noon of Nov. 
21, for the grading and trestling of an extension of thie road 
from Monroe, La., to Arcadia, 48 miles; also for the ties for 
the road. Plans, specifications, etc., can be seen on applica- 
tion to G. Bouscaren, Consulting Engineer, No, isd Vine 
street, Cincinnati, or to F. Y. Dabney, Chief Engineer and 
Superintendent, Monroe, La. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Chicago papers re- 
port that this company has about completed arrangements 
for running through trains between Chicago and Detroit, 
using its own Detroit Division from Detroit to Auburn, and 
the Baltimore & Obio thence to Chicago. This line is about, 
the same length as the Michigan Central. 

Agents of this company have been securing the right of 
way for the extension of the Quincy, Missouri & Pacific 
Division from Trenton, Mo., to a junction with the com- 
pany’s Omaha line. It is said that the company has decided 
to extend this division to St. Joseph next year. 


West & East.—About half the grading is now completed 
on this road, which is to run from Durant, Miss., on the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis & New Orleans road, west by north to Lex- 
ington, a distance of 121% miles, 


Western North Carolina.—Proposals will be received 
at the office of this company in Salisbury, N. C., until Nov. 
16, for the grading and masonry on a part of the Ducktown 
Branch west of Pigeon River. Plans and specifications can 
p= ag | .: the office of Chief Engineer J. W. Wilson in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—This road 
was formally opened last week by an excursion over the 
line: some inspection of the proposed extension was also 
made. The completed line runs from the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Bloomington up the North Branch of the Potomac to Elk 
Garden, 12 miles. At Elk Garden there are extensive coal 
mines, which are now being worked. 


Wilmington & Northern.—Work is progressing well 
on the extension of this road from Wilmington, Del., to the 
Delaware River, about 344 miles. Work has been begun on 
the drawbridge over the Christiana. 


Wisconsin Central.—Several of the passenger con- 
ductors on this road have been discharged and two have been 
arrested. It is charged that they defrauded the company 
by retaining cash fares and by taking up tickets without 
canceling them. Some of these tickets were sold to scalpers 
and others turned over to station agents in collusion with 
the conductors and resold by tiem. It is said that evidence 
has been discovered which indicates that these frauds have 
been going on for several years. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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West Point....... ...476 Maine Central......... > ae 
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Natchez, Jackson & Col 5 
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290 Philadelphia & Reading 


New Haven & Northampton., | 2 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford...... » 
Pennsylvania & O..17, 


N. Y., ) ° 181 
3 N.Y.State R’roads.28, 44,60, 106, 152 


Norfolk & Western......... 349, 601 
0 Northeastern (S. C.).............. 27 
Northern Central............... 151 
Northern (New Hampshire).... 291 
Northern Pacific................ 531 
Cpseasters & Lake Champlain 354 
Ohio & Mississippi........ 132, 585 


Oregon Ry. & sav. Co ........ 620 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co..... 585 
Paducah & Elizabethtown..... 408 
PUMRTOR. ccsgecarcne cosccccesece 207 
Pennsylvania Company 
Pennsylvani@& New York. 
Pennsylvania Railroad.. 
Pensacola & Perdido... 












Conn. & Passumpsic Rivers.... 5/9 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore... - 
Consoiidation Coal Co .. ...... 164 Pitts. & Castle Shannon........ 120 
Cumberland Valley.... ... ... 546 Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis..... 271, 531 
Dayton & Union.........ceseeee 44 Pitts..Fort Wayne & Chi...291, 531 
eRe 59 Pitts. & Lake Erie........... ... 28 
Del. & Hudson Leased Lines.... 44 Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo - 27 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.105,568 Portland & Ogdensburg.. . 331 
Del., Lack. & Western........ -- 120 Portland & Rochester.... . 304 
Delaware Western. .........+.++ 76 Port Royal & Augusta... . 195 
Denver & Rio Grande...... 151, 330 Prince Edward Island.......... 92 
Det. Grand Haven & MilL....... 499 Providence & Worcester. ..426, 615 
Det., Lansing & Northern ...552 Pullman’s Palace Car Co...... 509 
Eastern R_ R. Association......300 Pullman Southern Car Co 291 
Eureka & Palisade. ...... 152 

Evansville & Terre Haute . 614 


Fitchburg........... es + seesees 12 
Flint & Pere Marquette.. .. ... 201 
Gal., Har. & San Antonio...... 195 
Georgia R. R. & Banking Co.... 286 


Grand Trunk........ niaioinisie 234,552 
Great Western, of Canada 235 
Green Bay & Minnesota. 
Gulf, Col. & Santa Fe.... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph. i 
ee ee 
Houston & Texas Central...... Blo 
Huntingdon & Broad Top = Lm 







{hinois Central.......... 
Indiana, Bloom. & West. B.. T 


Indianapolis, Dec. & — 
Indianapolis & St. Louis.. 
Intercolonial.... =o... wseee 7 
Jeff., Madison & Indianapolis.. 105 
Junction & Breakwater 331 
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W’town, & Ogdensburg. 44 
SEE RET Se 427 
St. Johns. & Lake Champlain. 476 
St. Louis, Alt. « Terre Haute.. 584 
St. Louis Bridge Co............. 368 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So.. . 120, 546 
St. Louis & San Francisco... .12, 531 
St. Paul & Duluth............... 509 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba.... 495 
Sandy River 76 
Savannah, Fl 
South Caroli 











<an. City, Vermont & Canada. 567 
Kentucky Cent 6 Virginia & Truckee.... 5 
Knox & Lincol 64 Wabash, St. L. & Pac..27, 164, 317 
Lake Erie & Western Western Union Telegraph..... F6e 
Lake Shore & Mich No. nk oh nakboknacmebas 475 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. Wilmington & Northern....... 286 
Lehigh Vail Wisconsin Central..... ........ 331 
Ligonier Valley Worcester & Nashua........ a 


Old Colony. 





» | and wnake a new crossing in South Boston. 





This company’s lines cover the whole of southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts, and extend to the west and north of Boston as 
far as Fitchburg and Lowell, the company now operating a 
greater mileage than any other company in Massachusetts. 
They are as follows: 
Boston to Newport, R. I 
South Braintree by Middleboro to Somerset Junction 
South Braintree to Plymouth 
Braintree by Cuhasset to Kingston... 
Cape Cod Line, Middleboro to Provine 














Total, counted as main line owned . 
Nine short branches and connections. ... 


TA OI iirc cicewincscissrincssrevessioasrtndivenciess 303.84 
—— Fitchburg & New Bedford system, 
leased : 


Fitchburg to New Bedford..... peawakioeents a 
South Framingham to Lowell..........s+e.ese0« e + 26.12 
Peisaren 00 TUMMROMS. 2c. cccccccce coccccccccecce cee 15.17 
Seven short branches and connections.............++ 19.14 
— 151.45 
Total worked.......... a a eS OT ee) ee 455.29 


The company also owns the Fall River, Warren & Provi- 
dence road, 5.79 miles, worked. separately; trains from its 
Fitchburg line run over the Boston & Albany track from 
South Framingham to Boston. It owns a controlling inter- 
est in the Old Colony Steamboat Company, whose lines run 
from Fall River and Newport to New York, and a large in- 
terest in the Nantucket & Cape Cod Steamboat Company. 
It works the Union Freight Railroad, which connects its 
tracks with those of the other roads entering Boston. The 
report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

he equipment consists of 66 passenger, 31 freight and 13 


« 





switching engines, 110 in all; 213 nger and 54 ba: e 
cars; 826 box, 40 stock, 658 fla 7 six-wheeled steno and 6 
caboose cars; 1,000 coal and gravel cars. 

The general balance sheet is as follows: 


ae pesnienis, cam dcexamaebadh ++ee+ $7,533,800.00 
- ee EEL Satheonsthbnsabunsan 5,324,000.00 
Bilis payable........ RR pchvocnssespenresen whetkeoesesne 208,( 57.95 
Accounts and balances............. o Bee sies. neers 533,410.59 
Improvement account. . bb <90ak besennbbasnene 159,867.44 
eee bSGb6 cdS0CESS -depeescnennnnssesbnse 759,262.98 
Total $14,518,398.96 

Dhievikived « skte biadlaseesebasnebhiemden ed 398, 

Road and equipmeut........ soos «++ $11,985,657.70 * ’ 

Old Colony Stearuboat Co.... ...... 725,500.00 


— & Vape Cod Steamboat 


Min Sbnass-Sccscvadsnassvnrernaceren ° 15,340.83 
Other raiiroad property...... ...... 488,225.00 
MCGA GUERED. ccc cccscevse p> sakvedatse 286,987 .53 
PC Sb icnksen ks dsuRe ob s0tees 387,260.95 
Cash and receivables................ 542,028.11 
ee Dis. ..0s.000000.c0ss0-0000 87,398. 


——_——_——— $14, 518,398.96 
Stock was increased $400,000 and bonds decreased $403,- 
000 during the year. 
The traffic for the year was as follows : 








Train miles : 1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Se 1,458,961 1,357,725 I. 101,236 7.4 
Freight DbASSedesevessene 817,332 790,641 I. 26,691 3.3 
Service, Ct... ..c..00 378,547 318,192 L. 60,355 19.0 

ieddsntannds 2,654,840 2,466,558 1° 188,282 1.5 
Passengers carried.... 5,924,030 5,526,279 I. 397,751 7.2 
Passenger miles.......89,187,583 89,502,519 D. 314,936 0.4 
Tons freight carried... 1,441,618 1,371.449 I. 70,169 5.2 
WO Mies besnan sad 53,794,401 51,169,628 I. 2,634,773 5.1 

Av. train load : 

Passengers, No........ 61.13 65.92 D. 4.79 7.3 
Freight, tons..... .... 65.82 64.72 I. 1.10 1.7 


Of the passenger miles 25,1 per cent., and of the ton miles 
41.3 per cent. were of business to and from other 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 


1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers.... $1,913,925.90 $1,797,238.55 $126,687.35 7. 


7.4 

Freight......... 1,609,395.13  1,493,531.38 115,863.75 7.7 

Mails, etc..... 138,966.27 143,157.16 4,190.89 2.9 
Rents and mis- 

cellaneous.. 84,160.76 681.71 0.8 





Total.... $3,746,448.06 $3,518,769.56 


y. 
4 
Dz. 
84,842.47 D. 
‘ $227,678.50 6.5 


Expenses..... 2,499,901.51  2,317,122.52 182,478.99 7.8 
Net earn. $1,246,846.55 $1,201,647.04 I. $45,199.51 3.7 
Gross __ earn. 
per mile.... 8,228.53 1765.13 I. 463.40 6.0 
Net earn. per 
ee 2,738.52 2,646.80 I. 91.72 3.4 
Per cent of 
expenses... 66.72 65.85 I. 0.87 


Expenses include taxes, which were $108,153.85 last year, 
and $92,719.95 the previous year. The earnings show a 
fair increase, both gross and net. 

The result of the year was as follows: 








Es ia oh ciaiiina smdanmimniiaiall $1,246,846.55 
Oe $370,341.33 
Less interest received.............-secee0 61,174.58 
Balance interest account........... $309,166.75 
RS. ke bkennkn nd Gh aeabadoekbosinss 403,190.2: ° 
Loss on Union Freight R. R.... 627.72 
Dividends, 6 per cent 434,028.00 
Credited improvement account.... ...... 000.00 
————_ 1, 237,012.70 
ee ES isc incsscoscunsessosene $9,833.85 
es SI I obi ences. onncedssensersecenee 754,619.04 
ES oe Na ET ER ” $764,452. 
Balance, Wollaston accident... a stiés SNC 
Sundry claims and accounts.... ........... 2,618.86 
—_——- 5,189.91 
Surplus, Sept. 30, 1881... ...........c0000 + ee $759,262.08 


During the year 3,653 tons steel rails and 181,206 new 
ties were laid. There are now 186 miles of the main line 
and 73 miles of the leased line laid with steel. Several new 
stations were built and eight new bridges, five of them of 
iron. 

Extensive changes and additions were made to the yard 
and station at South Abington. Second track was com- 
pleted from Somerset Junction to the tunnel at Fall River. 
00° peas this year the tunnel will be enlarged for second 
track. 

A branch 11¢ miles long was built from Taunton to the 
Whittenton Mills; it is proposed to extend it to Raynham. 
The Fulton Foundry property has been bought, besides some 
other land in Boston. More is needed to change the grade 


There were two engines and 95 freight cars added to the 
equipment; 3 engines, 6 passenger and 52 freight cars were 
built to replace old ones condemned. 

The improvement account was as follows: 





I GIS ee dob a5 006besddbdcneses sbbesiecns $70,000.00 
PENN GIDEON GENS <cccdns-coccdessoces adcecenes’s 118/857.25 
COS BIT GRE sos ccscccccase 00. csevcsore - 90,000.00 
MR ncccebees cnakinssesd Saavends bépede condoned 278,857.25 
South Abington improvement........... ... $25, s7is6" ios 
OCU CEE ios sco oncccvccscs5000 cccseccee 93,114.82 
——— 118,989.81 
Balance, Sept. 30, 1881..............cccceeeeeeees $159,867.44 


The report says: ‘‘ In the early part of the year, contracts 
were made between the lines doing business between Boston 
and New York, by which the long-continued competition in 
rates was terminated. The volume of business has been di- 
minished by the increase in rates, but the results of the busi- 
ness are more ee The Old Colony Steamboat Co, 
has paid its regular dividends, and has been able to reserve 
a considerable sum toward the cost of a new boat, which 
has been placed under contract, and may be expected upon 
the line within the next year. No expense has Gen spared 
to make this boat superior to any ever run upon Long Is- 
land Sound. 

** During the year past, four thousand shares of new stock 
have been sold. On these shares a premium above the par 
value of $118,857.25 has been realized. While in the form 
of returns adopted by the railroad commissioners the pre- 
mium on shares or bonds sold is returned as income, it can 
in no sense be regarded as income to be divided, and this 
amount has been credited to the improvement account, 
This —— is annexed to the evr Bonds of the com- 

ny to the aggregate amount o 3,000 have been pai 
cad ee new sents bave been issued. = 

‘To carry onthe business of the company in the next 
year it may be desirable to issue notes or bonds having more 
than one year to run, and the directors ask for au ority 
from the stockholders to issue such notes or bonds to the 
amount of not exceeding $500,000, * * * * 

‘The business of the year has been satisfactory. It has 
shown a fair increase over the very large business of the 

receding year, and has been the largest ever done over the 
ines now operated by the Old Colony Railroad Company. 
But this increase in business has its burdens as well as ‘ts 
benefits. As appears frum this report it has entailed large 
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Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 
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@hi. & Eastern Iil., 
Terre Haute Div ¢............++ | 65 
Cleveland & pe } 
Cleve., Tus. Val. & Wheeling...) 
ka. & Western, 


Grand Rapids 

Green Bay & Minnesota}. 

Illinois Central, Chicago Di 
iddie Div.}. 

112,058 


115,814 
125,614 
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Mich. Southern Div.4........ .. 
Little R’k, Mies. Riv & Texas...| 155 
uisv’e & Nashv’e, First Div®™ $s 





Mobile & Montgomery* . 
St. Louis Div.**.... 
Ev., Hen. & Nash. Div.** 
New Orleans Div.**... ........| 141 
Pensacola & Selma Divs.**... 
Marquette, Houch. & Ont....... | RY 
N. Y., Pa. & O., Eastern Div ‘ 
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318,502 
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BASCERR DIV.®, ...crcccccces coces 383 149 
Weatern Div.*...........sseces. 280 116 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis, 
Little Miami DAV .¥,eeevevees .| 197! 39 
P., C.. & 8b. L. Div.®.......ccc0 247| 93 
Toledo, Delphos & Burlington#.| 370| 31 
Wabash, St L. & Pacific, ; 
42i| 55 
163) 25 


895,721 


109,242 
230,675 
82,3 10, 


165,110) 
61,872 


Peoria & Iowa Div..... ws ececcce 
West Jersey++ 
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2, 
2, 





Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones. 

Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, 
actual distance run. 

+ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 

§ Fuel not estimated. 

| Two empty cars rated as one Joaded one. 

J Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. | 








expenditures upon lands and equipment to enable its trans- 
action with economy to the company and satisfaction to the 
public. The growth in business is still going on. It has 
been greater in the past three months than in any part of the 
year, and the directors have felt obliged to devote a consid- 
erable part of the income to provide for the future wants of 
the company. The expenditure upon road-bed, rails, equip- 
ment and stations has been greater than the average amount 
necessary to keep them in good condition. When the busi- 


ness becomes stationary, and there is less pressing demand | 


for increased accommodations, the expenses can be greatly 
diminished; but in the present condition of the business the 


directors have considered it the better policy to meet this | 


demand out of the income, so far as possible, instead of in- 


creasing the capital invested. For this reason they have | 


transferred $90,000 of income to the improvement account, 
to be applied to improvements of the road and equipment 
which are necessary to meet immediate demands.” 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago. 


This company owns a line from Cincinnati by Indianapolis 
to LaFayette, Ind., 175 miles, and the Lawrenceburg 
Branch, miles; it leases the Cincinnati, LaFayette & 
Chicago, from LaFayette to Kankakee, Ill.,75 miles; the 
Fairland, Franklin & Martinsville road, 38 miles, and 
the Harrison Branch, 7 miles, making 177 miles owned and 


ee The report is for the year ending June 30, | 


The Cincinnati, LaFayette & Chicago includes 19 miles of 
the Lake Erie & Western, from LaFayette to Templeton, 
the use of which is leased. 


The company is successor through foreclosure to the In- | 


dianapolis, Cincinnati & LaFayette. 
e general account is as follows: 


NEN cenGnRils Ob4ndes Uh enednd Uies cendccsscs ieee sige ‘ 
SIN usa vivre tre nseiesn ascend PaMAp beksavacsitatudeladecoks 
Bills payable 

Accounts and balances 

Profit and loss, June 30, 1880 

Surplus for 1880-81 


onceneee 


275,947 
Total . 13,539,171 
Road and equipment ........ Groicthekcveies $12,337,951 : ; 
poe lies .. 5 
Railroad securities 
Accounts and balances 
Cash 


13,539,171 


Since the close of the year stock has been increased to 


$6,000,000. The floating debt has been reduced. 
The bonds outstanding are 


ey ; $1,432,000 Cincinnati & Indiana bonds of 1867 ; 
? 


nati & ds of 1867; $68,000 equipment 
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™ Switching 
rated as three foaded ones. : 

++ Engineers’, firemen’s and wipers’ wages not included in cost. 

+t Gauge of this road, 3 ft. 

The ton of coal is 2,009 lbs., unless otherwise noted; 25 bushels 


engines allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars 


counted to the ton. 


Repairs generally include all shop expenses. 


bonds; $1,076,000 Cinciunati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & 
Chicago consolidated bonds. The last named issue was in- 
creased by $287,000 ; the other issues reduced by $288,100, 
a net decrease of $1,100. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 
1880-81. 1879-80. 


739,485 
27,839,061 


Ine, or Dec. 
Passengers 

ried 
Pa senger miles.. 
Tons freight var- 


759,332 
29,870,495 


1,255,984 
Ton miles......... 128,936,363 
Average rate : 
Per pass. per mile. 2.52 cts. 2.63 cts. D. 0.11 ct. 4.2 
Per ton per mile.. es Ln = 0.13 ** 9.7 
The average receipts show the reduction consequent to the 
low rates prevailing in the later months of the year. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1880-81, 1879-80, 
$1,509,442 $1,052,181 
689,469 564.551 
166,147 144,510 
$1,761,242 $603,816 
1,178,129 225,439 
$583,113 $378,387 
7,934 364 


2,627 747 
59.35 66.88 wae 
Expenses include taxes, which were $37,925 last year. 
The statements include the Cincinnati, LaFayette & Chi- 
cago for ten months only last year. The increase in earn- 
ings was in face of a reduction in rates. 
he result of the year was as follows: 


OE I, BEING 66. sc atocc eee s tientanacaesavesee od $941,490 
ee ee ee eee e 572,804 


1,180,594 
105,567,662 


75,480 


% 
I. 
1. 
I. 23,368,701 


Freight. . 
Passengers 
Mail, etc 





| er 
Expenses 


- $2,365,058 
1,403,568 
$961,490 

8,298 


3,374 


Net earnings. .... 
Gross earnings per 
mile 
Net earnings 
mile... 
Per cent. of exps.... 


$388,686 


Surplus 
Three dividends, 14% per cent. each 180,000 


Balance applied to floating debt..............5 esses $208,686 

The report says: ‘‘The Harrison Branch is leased ata 
rental of 7 per cent. on $200,000 of stock or $14,000 per 
airland, Franklin & Martinsville Railroad, 38 
miles, for operating expenses and taxes; the Cincinnati, 
LaFayette & Chicago Railroad, from LaFayette to Kan- 
kakee, operated from Sept. 1, 1880, for operating expenses 
and interest npon its bonds, rentals and taxes. ‘The rental 








chase of 850 freight cars, at_a cost of nearly $450,000, and 
13 locomotives, at a cost of $110,000, 

‘*This company also agreed, as part of the consideration 
for the lease, to carry the floating debt of the Cincinnati, La 
Fayette & Chicago Railroad Company, amounting to $139,- 
000, It also advanced a large sum.to aid in the construc 
tion of the Vernon, Greensburg and Rushville Railroad, . It 
also agreed to advance one-half, or $300,000, toward build- 
ing a connection from Kankakee, on the Cincinnati, La- 
— & Chicago road, to Seneca on the Rock Island Rail- 
road. 

‘**In order to provide funds for all the above, $2,000,000 
of newstock was issued by authority of the stockholders 
and sold to the stockholders of record of June 30, 1881, at 
70 cents on the dollar. This gave $1,400,000, a sum which, 
with the net earnings, was sufficient to pay all the above 
obligations and extinguish the floating debt. The condition 
of the property has been fully kept up to its standard of ex- 
cellence during the year. * * 

‘*On July 1 the directors of the company made a contract 
with the directors of the Vernon, Greensburg & Rushville 
Railroad to operate the latter road for five years and pay 
interest upon its bonds, taxes and operating. expenses, and 
carry, without interest, the debt due this company. for 
material furnished in the construction of the road. 

“The annual interest is 7 per cent. upon $450,000—not 
an excessive rental for 45 miles of road, and a very good 
contract for this company, considering the business’ we are 
thereby enabled to control for our main tine. * * * 

“It will be seen that the net earnings for the year were 
nearly $1,000,000—a sum sufficient to pay interest on bond- 
ed debt, rentals and taxes, and 6 per cent. dividend upon 
the present stock of $6,000,000. In addition to this we 
shall have the increase that will come from the additional 
equipment we have purchased, and the 87 miles of new rail- 
road we are buildirg. 

‘* Since the close of the year, all through rates for freight 
and passengers have become demoralized, and average at 
the date of this writing not over one-half what they were 
last year. Thus far, it has not seriously affected our gross 
earnings, owing to the immense traffic it has created. The 
crops in many places are short, but on the lines of this com- 
pany are believed to be above the average of the country.” 


Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


This company owns a line from Minneapolis, Minn., to Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., 210 miles, with a branch from Minneapolis to 
White Bear, 15miles. It owns one-half share ina line from 
Wyoming; Minn., to Taylor’s Falls, 21 miles, and leases the 


‘right to run over the St. Paul & Duluth road from White 


Bear to Duluth, 142 miles. Other extensions are in progress, 
as noted below. The report is for the year ending Dec. 31. 
The equipment consists of 31 engines; 8 passenger, 4 bag- 
gage and smoking and 2 mailand express cars; 556 box, 54 
stock, 165 flat and 22 caboose cars. 
The general account is as follows : 
ME Ae .c:0:k0.000 + cs ocnebinenss ned neanlane <i ebunh pavements 2,0100,000.00 
NIN 8.500: ns 55.5050. 5ks tebnn wes Kine. cusciniand:a nee paele sao ee 
a TAMING TINGED 6s ass odcinv anges p aennesaatnadpamapases 507.645.23 
Bills payable 641,300.69 
Bills and accounts 193,620.07 
Income, balance 33.765.02 
.---$5,970,481.01 
5,41 
301.73 


Road and equipment..............20. 005 $5,738 
112 
26,510.02 


Coal land and other property 
Materials and fuel 


» 

; ————-— 5,970,481.01 
Of the bonds $455,000 are secured on the old line; $950,- 

000 on the Albert Lea Extension; $123,000 on Lake Supe- 

rior Extension; $1,015,000 on the Iowa Extension, and 

$51,150 are income bends. The equipment notes are pay- 

able in monthly instaliments. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 
Train miles: 1880. 1879. 
Passenger 173,041 122,532 
Freight 359,804 177,096 

Service and switch- 
i Sdivtine we cob 157,113 


MB dace 
465,741 
81,067 
2,701,000 
330,253 


19,042,053 


Inc. or Dec. 
50,509 
182,798 


275,893 
808,828 
122,095 
3,879,012 
458,430 
43,299,331 


eee 

Passengers carried.. 
Passenger miles ... 
Tons freight carried. 
OG MOB. 0650s ve 

Av. train load: 
Passengers, No 
Freight, tons 

Av. receipt: 
Per pass. per mile.. 
Per ton per mile.... 


352,087 
41,028 
1,178,015 
128,177 


; 28, 
. 24,257,278 


€ 0: 


or 


2 0.37 

10 12.79 
3.2lcts. 3.17 cts. 1 0.04 ct. 1.8 
1,56 ee D. 0.40 * 20.4 
Locomotive service cost 18.92 vents per mile, Earnings per 
train mile were 109.040 cents; expenses, 74.893 cents. Main- 

tenance of way cost 16,49 cents per train mile. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1880. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢, 
Freight $677,554.18 $305,046.87 81.8 
Passengers....... . 127,729.46 40,775.07 46.9 
Mailand<«xpress.. 14,275.27 2,392.07 20.1 
$348,241.01 73.9 
278,203.18 97.6. 
$70,010.83 37.5 
146.37 3.8 
272.80 18.0 
eee 
view of the large 
The expenses were 


1881, 
$372,507.31 
86,954.30 
11,883.20 


Total .........$819,558.91 


$471,344.90 
Expenses.......... 562,908.0L 


284,704.83 
$186,640.07 


3,832.06 

1,244.60 1,517.40 

68.68 60.42 I, 

The comparison is hardly a fair one in 
increase in mileage of road last year. 

large on account of the heavy renewals. 

The result of the year was as follows: 


AE CE oe ee ey Lt ae iesteas $256,650.90 
Interest on bonds and floating debt 225,987.67 


Surplus to income account $30,683.23 
During the year a new round-house was built in Minneap- 
olis. There were 16,205 ft. new sidings laid in the Minneap- 
olis yards and 3,100 ft. at other points. Tbere were 916 ft. 
of pile bridge and 645 ft. of trestle entirely rebuilt, New 
iron rails were laid on 1444 miles of road, and 30,000 new 
ties were put in the track. There were 19 miles of barbed 
wire fence put up and 1}, miles of snow-fence built. 

The additions to equipment were 15 engines, 5 passenger- 
train cars, 350 box, 50 stock, 100 flat and 12 caboose carp. 

The gap in the line in Iowa was closed in June, and reg- 
po trains began to run between Minneapolis and Ft. Dodge 

uly 1, 

‘A contract was concluded under which the branch from 
Wyoming to Taylor’s Falls was built jointly by this com- 
pany and the St. Paul & Duluth. 

Anotber contract was concluded, under which this company 
secured the right to run its trains over the St. Paul & Du- 


Net earn 256,650.90 


Gross 


Z 
I, 
I. 
I, 
a 
i 
I, 
D, 


Net earn, per mile. 
Per cent. of exps.. 


paid last year was $6,894, and the interest upon bonds not | luth from White Bear to Duluth, paying as rental $50,000 


owned by this company, $39,200. Owing to the fact that | 
possession was taken Sept. i, 1880, only one coupon was | 


paid upon the bonds. Hereafter the annual charge will be 
$78,400 for bond interest and $10,098 for rental.” 

The President’s report says: ‘‘ The floating debt at date of 
last report was about $500,000. This was increased by pur- 


ayear and a proportion of the cost of repairs based on 
wheelage. 

During the current year an extension from Ft. Dodge 
southward to various coal mines, and a branch to Redwood 
Falls in Minnesota have been under construction and are 
well advanced, 





